





















Established in 1861, at Washington, by the late Samuel Wagner.|’ 


* Behold! yon bord’ring fence of Sallow trees 
Is fraught with flowers, the flowers are fraught}with Bees, 
The busy Bees, with soft and murmuring strain, 
Invite to gentle sleep, the laboring swain.” 
—VIRGIL. 


‘*My son, eat thou honey, because it is good; and the honey-comb which is 
sweet to thy taste: so shall the knowledge of wisdom be unto thy soul.” 


— Prov. xxiv: 15. 
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The Wisdom of the Past. 


Resuming our notice of the old bee 
book to which a brief article was devoted 
in the November number, we propose 
to specify a few things in regard to which 
the intelligent bee-keeper was apparent- 
ly as well posted in 1814, as he is in this 
Centennial year 1876. Taking the order 
of topics as pursued by our author, we 
come first to 





STINGING. 

Mr. Keyes insists as we do now, that 
bees are not little winged devils going 
about seeking whom they may sting; 
that their habit is to mind their own busi- 
ness; that they seldom sting unless pro- 
voked or injured; that they have a special 
dislike of some people; that their venom 
is more potent at some times than at oth- 
ers; that patience, quiet movements, re- 
treat, thrusting the head among bushes, 
and the like, are the best precautions. 
If they are excited, he advises, * let water 
be thrown among them, or blow them 
forth with-a bellows.” We thought the 
use of smoke as a means of quieting bees 
a moderninvention, but here it is in print 
more than sixty years ago :—* The smoke 
of damp straw or rags will drive them 
away soon.” 

In regard to remedies for stinging, our 
author says, “I have generally experi- 
enced my own saliva (spittle) to be more 
beneficial than pompous chemicals or 
galenicals.” Various remedies commonly 
resorted to now-a-days are mentioned in 
this old bee-book. 

WEARING A BEE-DRESS. 

There is nothing particularly different 
from the modern styles of bee-dress in 
the attire described by Mr. Keyes, but 
painful experience constrains us to com- 
mend the wisdom of the following 
“rule :’— 

* To put on the bee-dress whenever an 
operation is to be performed; for although 


not always necessary, yet it will be pru- 
dent to be prepared against the worst, 
especially for the inexperienced. Fora 
foot may slip, or an accident happen, that 
no human foresight could be apprised 
of.” 

We have not found that our observa- 
tion sustains the following bit of advice 
however :—“‘*Great care should be taken 
after the dress is off, of coming near the 
bees, as they will be eager to sting for 
three or four days, though the person be 
at a considerable distance.” 

ON THE APIARY. 

This is sound:—*The properest situa- 
tion for an apiary is one exposed to the 
wind as little as possible: it being detri- 
mental, and proving often fatal to num- 
bers of bees by blowing them down, or 
into the water, or overturning the hives,”’ 
This also is good :—* lt is very wrong to 
place hives on benches, which is always 
the source of mistakes, quarrels, and oft- 
en slaughter, by their interference with 
one another. A still worse contrivance, 
is that of little cots or sheds, with shelves 
therein, one above another, affording a 
harbor for their enemies, and very incon- 
venient for their management generally. 
The arrangement I would recommend, is 
that of SEPARATE STANDS FOR EACH HIVE,” 
Mr. Keyes advises that these stands be 
built “sixteen inches above the earth,”— 
we should say “six” omitting the “teen.” 

The necessity of water being kept in 
the vicinage of an apiary was well under- 
stood: “put it,” says Keyes, *in a broad 
dish, covered with small stones or duck- 
weed, to assist the bees in drinking, with- 
out .wetting their wings, or getting 
drowned.” 

HIVES. 

Mr. Keyes describes and illustrates with 
old-fashioned wood-cuts both straw and 
board hives, the latter looking externally 
very much like a common Langstroth 
hive. His directions for making straw 
hives are admirable. It is remarkable 
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that the germ of the modern movable- 
frame appears in this old book, only the 
frame was a fixture. His straw hives 
even, were provided with “ wooden tops’ 
made with a “board the width of the hive, 
half an inch thick, free from 
Seven spaces or openings were cut in this 
board, half an inch wide. If preferred. 
*‘a cheaper top may be made of narrow 


knobs.” 


slips of wood, which I name Bars, six in 
number designed to be laid across the 
top of the hive. at half an inch distance 
from each other; the outermost bars to be 
one inch and a quarter wide, and the 
others one inch anda half.” Our author 
says that some hive-makers complained 
of difficulty in making hives of the sort 
prescribed by him, but without grounds. 
The person employed by him, after a lit- 
tle practice, could make them as expedi- 
tiously and easily as those of the common 
sort. His ideas about hives were emi- 
nently simple and practical, no “ fancy 
fixings” of any kind being employed, 
LARGE STOCKS. 

Our author believed in putting two and 
even three stocks together for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a larger proportionate 
yield of honey than could be got from 
single stocks. This method he called 
* storifying.” i. e. making two or three 
stories, by placing one or two hives above 
a lower one. His hives were so made as 
to admit of this. Our friend, Hosmer of 
Minnesota, can hardly advance an idea 
on this subject which Keyes had not ven- 
tilated more than half a century ahead 
of him. Indeed, we half suspect Hosmer 
of having obtained old Keyes’ book soine- 
where on the sly, and kept all its wisdom 
in his own head, dealing it out in very 
few words, at Conventions, as original. 
We are confirmed in our suspicions by 
finding that old 


quart” of bees about enough to winter in 


Keyes considers “a 
a single hive. Hosmer has been supposed 
to hold’a kind of patent on the “ quart’ 
theory, but here it is as far back as 1814. 


**SALVATION OF BEES.” 
Keyes argues for this. The above 
is his own phrase. He advocates the 


plan of * storifying’ for this. among 
other reasons, that by its means, * the 
family is perpetuated to any length of 
time. without the cruel necessity and 
trouble of destroying indiscriminately 
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both old and young.” He pleads for the 
**salvation of bees” as the more profitable 
plan, going at great length into the argu- 
ment, giving facts and figures, a la Jas- 
per Hazen. and concludes a full chapter 
on the subject by saying:—“THe old 
practice of suffocation,” must be con- 
demned as impolitic, and highly disad- 
vantageous; for they must be very weak 
who pursue a plan of conduct of small 
profit, when a better is offered of double or 
treble advantage. The italics are his own. 
COMB VERSUS LIQUID HONEY. 

Though the extractor was unknown in 

those days, the honey market was in- 


jured then as now by the impure honey 


that found its way into it. Hence the 
following most respectful advice :-“With 
I would recommend to the 
nobility and gentry to purchase none but 
combs of honey, to be drained at home. 
Sophistications and 


submission 


impurities would 
then be avoided, and such combs might 
be selected as are fine. or according to 
their own fancy. Were this condition in- 
sisted the markets 


upon, would soon 
abound with combs of honey instead of 
pots. The introduction of such a custom 


must depend on the patronage of the 
gentry.” 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr. Keyes was alive to the advantage 
of feeding bees in Spring even though 
they still had stores. He says, * It enliv- 
ens and strengthens them, and stimulates 
their activity, causing them to breed the 
earlier.” He is very sensible on the dis- 
eases of bees. giving the cause and cure 
of dysentery about as correctly as Novice 
or any other high. 
could do 


modern authority 
Ife well says:—* The failure 
of stocks has in most countries been at- 
tributed to witchcraft, or other supersti- 
tious notions. instead of attributing them 
to their true cause,-— badness of weather, 
or rather their owner's neglect or want 
of skill.” The chapters on hiving, driv- 
ing, artificial swarming, deprivation, and 
the monthly calender of operations, in- 
dicate an amount of practical knowledge 
and skill, we were not prepared to find 
in a bee-keeper of more than half a cen- 
tury ago. 

Lovers of the new and original, will 
doubtless be ready to say, “enough of 
this old bee-book, let us have something 
of to-day.” All right. But however 
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fresh and wonderful item of bee 
lore may be, do 
trumpets over itas a discovery, until you 


are sure old Keves knew nothing about 


some 


not raise a flourish of 


it. And remember that after all. suecess 
in bee-keeping. like many other things. 
depends on a regard to principles old as 
the hills. It 
is new is not true. and what is true is not 
oe ee 


is often the case that what 


new. 
aoa 
"Some of the Wrapping paper we used 
last month had spoiled in printing 
Centennial Advertising Cards. It contained 
the “faces” of all the candidates for presi- 
dential honors. A friend who happened to 
get one not agreeing with his political faith, 
wrote to ask us if we intended to bull-doze 
him? Certainly not! We only intended a 
gentle “bee-doze.”” Wrappers are only in- 
tended to protect the journals while passing 
through the mails, and should not 
pected to bear intelligence other than the 
address of the subscriber. 


been 


be ex- 


*- @<- 

[as We have received from friend Beck- 
tella sample of the foundation he purchased 
of Novice, and he wishes us to state our 
opinion of its purity. We have not been 
able to detect anything in it other than 
pure beeswax, though it seems to be much 
softer than the pure article. Some tallow 
may have been mixed with it, as Novice in- 
timates, by an oversight. Whatever may 
be said of foundation—when made of pure 
beeswax—all unite in pronouncing it a gen- 
eral nuisance when it contains paraffine or 
other ingredients. 

> o- <P -+ > 

(s" Friend Muth of Cincinnati, O., is 
doing a good work in trying to introduce 
the use of honey where, heretofore, grape 
sugar has been used exclusively. Brewers, 
wine producers and liquor manufacturers 
use millions of pounds of grape sugar annu- 
ally. To convince them that honey is better 
adapted to such uses, will be to find a new 
market for millions of pounds of honey 
annually. The time is coming, no doubt, 
when honey will be used by TONS where 
now pounds only are demanded. Brewers 
will be the principal consumers of the above 
classes, but all, and others too, will yet find 
it to be to their advantage to use honey in 
abundance. 

oe 8 oe 

(as" It will be noticed with pleasure by 
all, that this issue is enlarged and improved. 
Its beautifully white paper vieing with the 
neatness of its cover in making an attrac- 
tive appearance. 
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The Future of the N. B. K. Society. 


We were greatly relieved to find from the 
December number of the A. B. J., that the 
N. B. K. Soc. is to live on in some form, 
and we it will be with growing 
strength and prosperity. A note from Pres- 
ident Andrews forshadows a scheme to 
make the Society a beneficiary one, like 
that of the Locomotive Engineers. At our 
suggestion and request, he embodies his 
views in an article in this issue, which will 
no doubt elicit the opinions of the bee-keep- 
ing fraternity, and we hope result in the 
adoption of a course that will be satisfae- 
tory to all. What is is a bond of 
sympathy and union, a method of co-opera- 
tion, opportunity for discussion, and com- 
bined action for the promotion of a common 
interest. We shall gladly go in for any 
scheme that meets general approval, and 
hope to be in a position shortly to do more 
for the advancement of apiculture, than we 
have been able to attempt for some time 
past. W. F.C. 


hope 


needed 


re eee 

(as" Friend Murphy has sent the superb- 
ly-finished Extractor he had at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, to this office, where it can 
be examined by all our callers who did not 
see it at Philadelphia. It isa real beauty. 
Mr. Murphy says: “I do not pretend to get 
up a very stylish extractor, but for ease in 
operating, durability, and for doing the 
least injury to the comb, | do not think it 
ean be beaten: and as to the honey knives, 
1 have not seen anything that will compare 
with mine for convenience in operating up- 
on straight or uneven combs.” 

> +. <P ++ > 

(s" December was a cold month. From 
10 to 2% deg. below zero in the Northern 
States, and at zero to 10 deg, below in the 
Southern States. Fortunately, the 
were in winter quarters before the ‘cold 
snap” came: 


damage. 


bees 
else it may have done much 


a oY 

(as" It is expected that friend, 
CLARKE, the former editor of paper 
will take up his permanent residence in 
Chicago soon. As we have already made 
arrangements to have him “office” with us 
—THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL will re- 
ceive some of his attention. As to how 
much, let the next issue tell. Suflice it to 
say that we expect to make the numbers for 
1877 surpass all that have preceded them. 


our 


this 


—_- +> ese — — 
("We send THE AMERICAN BEE JouR- 

NAL and the Bee-Keepers’ Magazine for 

1877 for $2.75-—a little over the price of one. 
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Our & # xchanges. 


BRITISH BEE JOURNAL. 


Friend Abbott has removed to Southall, 
and there proposes to start a School of Api- 
culture, which he thus describes: 


“It comprises nearly four acres of pad- 
dock, orchard, lawn, garden, and premises; 
and being almost surrounded by open pas- 
ture-land, orchards, and gardens, we hope 
it will serve as a.ineans to illustrate every 
yhase of bee-keeping. It is proposed to 
yuild a light, movable tent, with gauze 
front, in which nervous visitors may view 
any and every kind of manipulation in per- 
fect safety, yet be so close to the operators 
that every word of explanation shall be 
audible to those whose hearing is not defec- 
tive.” 


BE E-KEEPE! Rs’ MAGAZINE. 


After remarking upon pon the very slim honey 
show at the Centennial, friend King says : 


** Capt. rene, an unecommonly 
busy man, visited the Exhibition ~ Septem- 
ber and was so struck with the lack of en- 
terprise exhibited in this department, that 
he went straight home and at considerable 
expense shipped and put up in fine style in 
the centre of the large Agricultural Hall, 
about 3000 pounds of his nic "est white clover 
box honey, and for this act of pure patriot- 
ism, he deserves and will receive, not only 
the premium from the Cente nnial Commis- 
sion, but the lasting gratitude of every 
American bee-keeper. We understand he 
is now preparing his 1600 colonies for win- 
ter.” 


GLEANINGS IN BEE-CULTURE. 





HOW TO PREPARE WITH CHAFF. 
Novice remarks that “in using chaff for 
out-door wintering, it is well to have a va- 
cant space above the chaff under the roof; 
and the roof or cover must not be too close- 
fitting, or you will have frost and dampness 


collecting on its under side, that may run 
down and wet the chatf packing. If you 


will take a look at the under side of the 
cover after a freeze, you will get the idea. 
To carry off this dampness, the air must be 
allowed to circulate to some extent above 
the chatf; raising the cover a little, or having 
holes:covered with wire-cloth just under the 
eaves, Will answer. Be sure you keep the 
chaff dry, and that none of your covers are 
leaky.’ 
COMB FOUNDATION. 

“Mr. DOOLITTLE brought us a cake of 
yellow wax to be made into foundation, a 
cells to the inch for brood combs—that for 
beauty and purity, goes considerably ahead 
of any furnished us heretofore. When ques- 
tioned he said it was purified with vinegar, 
as given in Quinby’s book. On turning to 
the page we find: 

- By adding an acid to the water in which 
the wax is melted, it may be separated much 
more readily. A quart of vinegar to a gal- 
lon of water, or a small spoonful of nitric 
acid is sufficient.” 

Such wax makes beautiful yellow founda- 
tion, and it will without doubt pay to treat 





it al] thus for comb aia 
chamber, we 
equally good.’ 


Our Letter Box. 


Columbiana Co., O., Dec. 24, 1876,—** This 
has been the best honey season for years, 
and the honey was of extra quality.” Bees 
gathered it almost the whole summer, and 
till frost came. ILUESTIs. 


but for the brood 
believe the dark wax to be 





JOS. 


Ingham Co., Mie h., Nov. 1876. ** Last 
season was a poor one, on I wintered 
51 colonies without loss, and received 75 
new swarms, and 3000 Ibs. comb honey, and 
about 500 of extracted.”” Jonn L. DAvVis. 


Montgomery Co., , Ind., Dec. 28, 
“The honey season was good till 
Since then bees gathered no surplus. The 
bee business is on the increase here. I am 
building up a home market for my extract- 
ed honey at 2c. I was troubled ‘consider- 
ably with fertile workers. 


1876.— 
July. 


ISAAC SHARP. 
Crawford Co., Pa., Nov. 22, 1876.—* I am 
trying to make bee-keeping pay, but I never 
coulddo anything great with a large number 
of colonies; but with a small number, I 
have realized $35 per hive. That is doing 
very well, but why cannot that be done with 
from LOO to 200 colonies ? I have the Italian 
bees, extractor, frame hive, and foundation- 
comb, and can manipulate bees in any way 
I please,—practice artificial swarming in 
part. I also have a number of works on 
bee-culture, and read all the journals.” 
J. M. SrEPHENSON. 


Chickasaw Co., Lowa, Nov. 20, 1876. 
the fall of 1872, I had 59 stocks of be eS} 
all but 9 during the following winter 
creased, during 1875, to 31 stocks, 
all but 7 during the winter. In 1874, in- 
creased to 11, and lost all but 5 wintering. 
In 1875, increased to 11 again, and sueceeded 
in saving them all, in perfect condition, 
through last winter. I have now 31 stocks 
in fine condition for winter, and have taken 
during the past season about 100 ths. of hon- 
ey, mostly extracted. Was troubled by late 
swarming, having two first swarms come 
off on September 2, nearly a month later 
than usual. It will be. seen by the above 
brief account of my bee keeping experience 
that I have made an almost total failure of 
wintering for several winters, until last 
winter, and of course I am very much in- 
terested in learning how others manage, 
who have been successful : and [judge that 
a large number of the subseribers of the 
JOURNAL are interested as much as I am. 
L would suggest that your subscribers be 
asked to send you brief reports from time 
to time te enable you to tabulate and publish 





-** In 
lost 

in- 
and lost 


such tables as the one sent you by the 
North Eastern B. K. Society last spring 


and published on page 74 of your March 
number. Such persons who may report 
extra good success can be requeste “l to give 
their management mee ” detail.’ 

. O. POPPLETON. 
sie o have such “ re- 
believing that it would be a very 
».—ED. 


[We should be 
ports ;” 


interesting table 
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Henry Co., Ind., Dec. 6, 1876.—‘* Iam a 
minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in active service asa Presiding Elder, and 
keep bees as a recreation, and for the help 
they afford in making up the deficiencies in 
my salary. I have been, 1 think, quite suc- 
cessful and have found the employment 
profitable. My bees have paid me not less 
than $200 over all expenses this year, not 
counting the value of 14 hives increase. I 
obtained 1,500 tbs. of choice honey. I have 
now 51 colonies of Italian bees, nearly all 
pure, and in good condition for winter. I 
always had a liking for the handling and 


managing of bees, and to my enthusiasm in. 


the matter | attribute my success.” 
M. MAHIN. 





Waterbury, Conn., Dec. 11, 1876.—‘*I feel 
exceedingly indebted to the bee journals 
for almost all of the knowledge I possess 
on bees, although 1 think there is much 
chaff amongst the grain, and I do not know 
where the most of it can be found unless it 
be on the subject of Wintering; because so 
far as my experience goes both wintering 
and springing are very simple—long-windec 
orations to the contrary notwithstanding. 
My practice has been to shelter from the 
north and west, give upward ventilation, 
have 144 inch hole above the packing on top 
of the hive and in both ends of top. This 
will winter a pint of bees if the hive is con- 
tracted and the entrance made in the vacant 
end of the hive and under the division 
board. I thank our old friend Gallup for 
the hint on entrances. But if I anol not 
be as successful this winter as I have for 
the last 16,1 may have to follow suit and 
fill my garden full of well curbs, as some 
seem desirous of doing. Seven of my hives 
have glass on all sides, 2 panes 9}¢x14, and 
two, 9x9, and when these are packed be- 
tween the glass and shutter with an old 
newspaper, I believe will winter quite as 
well as the rest. Ido not think so much of 
large colonies as most bee-keepers seem to, 
as my small colonies seem to do quite as 
well in spring as the large ones. To be 
sure they need earlier attention, earlier 
feeding, but then a small stock does not eat 
much, and you have the fun of feeding and 
fussing over them after the long respite of 
winter and when there is little else you can 
do. I think it the very quintessence of en- 
joyment tinkering up a little swarm, and 
with a good queen it is astonishing how fast 
they will breed up to strong stocks. I use 
the Gallup frame, 12 and 14 frames in a 
hive. Being out of health all last summer, 
I could do but little for my bees and they in 
consequence did but little for me. I am 
now in readiness for next year’s work.” 

Wma. H. Kirk. 





Noble Co., Ind., Dec. 16, 1876.—‘* Septem- 
ber was wet and cold, and as my bees could 
not gather honey, they destroyed their 
brood. AsI-was sick in bed I could not 
feed them; so now I have none but old bees, 
and they are dropping off fast. I have some 
packed in sawdust, some in buckwheat 
chaff, some in large bins (one holding 26 
hives, entrance free to all, so that they can 
fly out at pleasure), some in store boxes,and 
some in a “dugout,” leaving the front open. 
I had 27 stands in the spring; increased to 
75, but obtained only 300 lbs. of extracted 
and box honey. I have kept bees ever since 
1845,” ‘, R. DAVIs. 


Clifton, Tenn., Dec. 4, 1876.—‘“‘As there 
was no surplus honey the past season here, 
bees are in avery poor condition for win- 
tering.” C. WEEKS. 





Putnam Co., Ill., Dec. & 1876.—‘* My bees 
made honey very fast until July 20; having 
then made 400 four-pound boxes of honey. 
There was then nearly 1,000 boxes partly 
filled, which they have since emptied.” 

OTTO HALBLEIB. 


Stephenson Co., Ill., Dee. 14, 1876.—*I had 
11 stands of bees in the spring. I increased 
to 29. Got 1,1714¢ tbs. of box honey. My 
best swarm gave 126 tbs. surplus.” 

ROBERT JONES. 





Fredonia, N. Y., Nov. 8, 1876.—‘‘In May 
last I had 49 stocks of bees, which increased 
to 106, giving 1800 ths. of box honey. The 
fore part of the season, from June Ist to the 
middle of July was very fine, but about that 
time the drouth came on, shortening the 
honey season about two weeks. The most 
of our honey is produced from white clover, 
and baswood. Will Mr. ——, the great Min- 
nesota apiarian give his method of winter- 
ing, &c., through THE AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL?” P. MILLER. 

Allegan Co., Mich., Dee. 18, 1876.—** Two 
years ago I bought a black swarm ina box 
hive, and in the spring, after they had 
swarmed, sroneieovel them to what we call 
the Johnson hive, which is a modification 
of the Langstroth. Both swarms wintered 
well, and this last summer I made 10 
swarms of them, and all have their hives 
(9 frames) well filled. I have 132 Ibs. of box 
honey. ThisI think is good enough for a 
beginner.” HENRY Brirp, Jr. 





Bureau Co., [l., Oct. 23, 1876.—This sum- 
mer, while crossing the pasture to the har- 
vest field, I was about to pull up a bunch of 
weeds, but my attention was called to the 
number of bees at work on them, so I let it 
stand. Afterwards I thought them honey- 
producing plants, aud would gather the seed 
and sow it. I found them to be eat- 
nip. So I followed the hedge fence where I 
thought most likely to find it; cut it off 
with my knife (got pretty well scratched), 
dried and rubbed it out. It is a small seed, 
an ounce will sow quite a patch.” 

E. Pickup. 





Fulton, Ill., Dee. 18, 1876.—“*I commenced 
the season with 50 swarms, 15 of them very 
light; have increased by natural swarming 
and division to 80; have sold $415 worth of 
honey and beeswax (only made wax from 
the uneappings from extracting), and have 
on hand and given away and used in family 
about $50 worth. The honey was all gather- 
ed from white clover, in about 3 weeks, ex- 
cept about 400 Ibs. of late honey. The fall 
of ’76 was the nearest a failure of any since 
1862 here. The extracted honey I sold at 
12\%e. per lb., and comb from 16 to 20c. per 
Ib.; all in my home market. I use fie 
Langstroth hive and Italian bees, and for 
convenience in handling, for extracted or 
comb honey I have not seen a hive its equal 
in my estimation; and as to bees I would 
not have black bees while I can get Italians, 
as the Italians are more gentle, more prolific 
and better workers; or at least they are for 
me. 1 have 3 imported queens in my apiary 
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now, and I think that a crossing of the bees 
by raising queens from one importation and 
drones from another, will produce better 
workers than raising queens and drones 
from the same stock of bees. 
Rh. R. MURPHY. 
Orange Co., N. | “Last spring I had 20 
hives, have now 32. and have obtained about 
578 pounds of honey in four-pound boxes and 
have about 100 poundsin frames. The hives 
are now all in good order with more than 
enough honey for wintering. The honey 
here is of superior quality, being made from 
locust blossoms and white clover; there is 
no buckwheat raised about this section, con- 
sequently have no dark-colored or strong 
honey stored in boxes. Being inade from 
such flowers, it is the finest flavored honey 
yroduced anywhere. My apiary at New 
Vindsor Nursery is composed of Italian, 
ap seep black bees, but I find the Italian 
far ahead, especially in times of seare ity of 
honey. Ihad one swarm of Italians that 
stored in boxes 66 pounds the last three 
weeks of June, and have since made 22 
pounds, also in boxes. Others have made 
00 to 40, and sodown to 10 pounds each. I 
use a movable-comb frame hive of my own 
getting up, and it has thus far proved a com- 
ple te success. Thile some with common 
0X hives and the old fashioned way of keep- 
ing bees have very little honey or hives, I 
now, after three years’:;practice, have more 
honey and bees than know what to do 
with.’ Marcus D. DuBots. 
San Buenaventura, Cal., 
“The large qui re s of honey produced 
in South-western California and deposited 
mainly in San Francisco is being rapidly 
sent off to all parts of the world, and sales 
are becoming more easy at higher figures ; 
vet the risks of se nding conb-honey long 
distances is making the demand for ex- 
tracted honey greater; thus bringing the 
price of the two nearer together. This 
county, Ventura, young in the bee business, 
is one of the best in the state, and is rapidly 
increasing in its number of colonies, and 
our bee-kee pers’ conventions assist much in 
perfecting their manage 4% nt. We have had 
one shower of rain since last March, and ex- 
pect some more sometime this winter, al- 
though it is now as warm -_ sunshiny as 
in July.’ . WILKIN. 


Dec. 4, 1876.— 


Nazareth, Pa., Dee. 4, poet was at the 
Centennial at the time of the honey exhibi- 
tion, though too late to be present at the 
Convention. I was pleased to meet the 


greatest apiarian in the world, Mr. Harbi- 
son, who has 3,000 stand of bees, and who 
brought in from California 100 tons of 


honey comb. He kindly drew a sketeh of 
his hive, and explained his mode of pro- 
ceedure and the arrangement of his surplus 
boxes, and cheerfully answered the many 
uestions asked him, for which he deserves 
the sincere thanks of those of us who were 
_——. I was also pleased to see Mr. 
zatchaw, of Barkeyville, Venango Cc —- ¢ * 
exhibit his Union’ Section Extention bee 
hive; he took the sections apart, showing 
the combs with the adhering bees and 
queen. It was a real pleasure to see so 
many of our apiarian friends at the Centen- 


nial. Accept my best, wishes for you and 
the continued success of THE AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAI..”’ Was. CHRIST. 


\ 


Corre spondence. 


For the American Bee Journal. 
When and How to Change Queens. 


I find it profitable about once a year to 
overhaul and change queens. When a 
queen is 3 years old, even if a very good one 
inthe spring of the 4th summer she will 
probably begin to fail, 4 out of 5 will do so. 

We change our queens about from July 
Ist to 10th. Just when the white clover be- 
gins to fail to secrete honey, at that time 
the swarming fever is nearly over. We re- 
move an old queen or separate a full colony 
from a good stock of workers and start as 
many queens cells as possible, and on the 
ninth day after, remove a good cell and put 
one in each hive, in the hone y boxes on top. 
Don’t disturb the old queen; as soon as the 
young queen hatches, she will crawl down 
into the hive, and at once the bees will ac- 
cept the young queen. The old queen will 
soon be disposed of. Do not throw her out, 
for if the queen larve is 2 or5 days hateh- 
ing, they will start other cells, and throw 
out the young queen. Put them in a top 
honey box, and the bees will hardly ever cut 
them out, and in this way an apiary can be 
supplied with new queens very readily. 

ALFRED CHAPMAN. 
W. Va. 
oe & oe 


For the 


Northern Minnesota Apiaries. 


Iiancoek Co., 


American Bee Journal. 


The season of 1876 was rather a poor one 


for bee men in Northern Minnesota; the 
spring was cold and windy. From the 20th 
of May to the middle of June honey was 
more plenty: then dry, hot weather set in, 
and honey was scaree till July 25, when 
basswood came into bloom; then honey was 
abundant for 2 weeks. The weather was 
fine and the bees stored honey rapidly. 
From Aug. 10 to Oct. 1 we had very un- 
favorable weather for honey gathering; it 


was cloudy or raining full one-third of the 
time. Honey and pollen was plenty all 
through the fall, shoud we had a heavy 
frost on Aug. 26 and Sept. 1; after that the 
nights were cold, and bees could work but 
a few hours | each day. Nov. 9 and 10, my 
bees stored 2 or 3 tbs. of honey to the hive; 
but what they found to gather honey from 
is a mystery to me: everything looked dead 
and as dry as a chip. 

I commenced last spring with 3 stocks; 
when I took them out of the cellar, 1 trans- 
ferred them from box hives into the ‘‘North 
Star’ movable frame hive, with only good 
comb enough to fill 5 or 6 frames to the 
hive. I run them for increase of stocks. 
Now L have 12 strong stocks in winter quar- 
ters, in good « condition. I got enough sur- 
plus box honey to more than. pay me for all 
my trouble. 

loney-plants are plenty here. In the 

spring we have first the willow, poplar, 
gooseberry, wild currents, plum, cherry, 
june-berry, prickly ash, black and red haw, 
raspberry, with many wild flowers; then 
basswood and buckwheat, golden-rods, as- 
tors, starworts, and many other frost 
flowers. A. J. HANEY. 

Todd Co., Minn., Nov. 29, 1876. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
Honey in Frames. 


I have been keeping bees for 7 years, and 
in that time have taken all my surplus in 
frames, and like it the best. The frames 
of my hive are 12 inches from front to rear, 
which I think a very good size. The frames 
for surplus honey are 12x64 inclies outside 
measure, and contain from 24 to 4 Tbs., ae- 
cording to the thickness of the comb. If I 
want to extract the honey, which I general- 
ly do, these small frames are very conveni- 
ent, and can be removed and returned 
without disturbing the brood nest. If I 
wish to sell the honey in the comb, I find 
the small frames much more convenient 
than boxes. The bees are easily shaken 
and brushed off, while a good deal of skill 
and patience is required to get them out of 
boxes. Honey in such frames as have 
described is easily handled, and sells very 
readily at good prices. If to be shipped, 
cases can be made which will hold the 
frames in such a position, and with such 
firmness that with careful handling there is 
no danger of injury to the combs. 

I use no honey-board between the brood 
de p — and the frames for. surplus 
honey. If I desire comb honey exclusively 
I would use a honey-board, as the queen 
would be less likely to deposit eggs in the 
upper. story; but as I use the extracter 
largely, if a comb is blackened by having 
brood raised in it, no great harm is done. 1 
frequently cut drone comb out of the frame 
inthe brood chamber and put it into the 
small frames. It is better fer the extractor 
than worker comb, as the honey is more 
easily thrown out of large cells than small 
ones. 

When starting bees to work in the frames 
for surplus, it is important to give them two 
or more frames filled, or partially filled with 
comb. They are more likely in that case 
to build straight combs. While comb build- 
ing it is necessary that they should be look- 
ed after occasionally as they will sometimes 
build from the bottom upward, and do very 
crooked work. I think Italian bees are 
more apt to begin at the bottom than black 
bees are. I do not wish to be understood as 
disparaging Italian bees. I think them 
much better, in more respects than one, 
than black bees; and I keep my Italians as 
pure as possible. M. MAIN. 


Neweastle, Ind., Dee. 14, 1876. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


Important Points in the Construction 
of Bee Hives. 


The farming community own most of the 
honey fields of our country; and the busi- 
ness of honey gathering and the ‘man age- 
ment of the calberess should be as simple 
and as clearly understood by them as possi- 
ble. Itis also desirable that it should be 
< % from needless manipulation. 

The shape of the hive is a question 
wale of some consideration. A low, flat 
hive will not be as safe for es as a 
taller hive with narrower front, back and 
side boards. There is very little danger in 
the wintering of bees in hives, thus shaped, 
on their stands if only covered from wet. 

2. A very important consideration with 
me is an arrangement of boxes for surplus 





honey, of about 5 Ibs. capacity each: 40 
boxes in the aggregate, a little inore or less 
at pleasure, placed in close connection with 
the body of the hive: each directly a 
sable to the bees. 

3. With these boxes, 
season, before the queen has made any ar- 
rangement for swarming, by preparing 
queen cells, they will give a, certain if 
not perfect security against the issuing of a 
swarm, and will ina good season give the 
40 5-Tb. surplus boxes full of surplus 5 honey, 
more or less; depending upon the field and 
the season. 

To be secure against swarming it will 
be requisite to have the colony of bees well 


"Cl eS- 


placed early in the 


shaded from the sun. Great heat, or the 
presence of enemies may drive them out, 
Whatever room they may have for their 


operations or in whatever shape it may be. 

This will not be a very heavy expense. 
Glass boxes will be paid for in the sale of 
the honey; 200 Ibs. of honey would sell for 
from #40 to $50. If no market, it would be 
very convenient to have 200 Ibs. of first-rate 
honey for use in the family. 

6. ‘The expense of this annual income 
would be for one colony of bees say $8, and 
one hive say , amounting to This 
whole expense is more than doubly paid the 
first year, and all the after products in com- 
ing years clear gain. To secure the fullest 
success let them send for Time AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL and read it carefully. 

Woodstock, Vt. JASPER HAZEN. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Chips from Sweet Home. 


I lately had the “pleasur ‘e of visiting the 
apiaries of -utman, at Galesbure, and 
Cramer and Kellogg, of Oneida, iil. The 
former apiary consists of 80 or %) hives, lo- 


eated in an orchard in the city of Gale sburg. 
l saw alot of his honey, which was choice 
white clover. His hives were very heavy 
and too full of honey for their future well- 
fare. He has no slinger and in this he saw 
the need of one. He has also a lot of sec- 
tions partly filled which should be emptied, 
the comb saved for spring. His hives and 
yard were neat. 1 found hima talkative 
gentleman willing to impart and receive 
knowledge. Ile thought “the disease” was 
eaused by a draft of air through the hive in 
cold weather; but this is a mistake, for we 
had the disease in the cellar as well as out- 
doors, and hives all grades of ventilations. 
He winters out-doors, cuts off all upward 
ventilation, or rather wants to; in taking off 
his honey boxes, which were set next the 
frames, and then putting on the honey- 
board, he must necessarily leave open space 
around the top. 

Friend Kellogg was not at home, but I 
found Cramer, found him a full mateh for 
me in talk, he is a live bee-keeper. His 
apiary, as also Kellogg’s, showed care and 
attention. K’s honey slinger is liked very 
much, but would prefer the Sweet Home; 
but his is a home-made one, and I thing ita 
better one than any advertised, Kellog and 
Cramer sling all their honey and find sale at 
good prices. In company with Cramer we 
visited several small bee-keepers, and next 
morning before daylight he kindly saw me 
on the train. 

D. D. PALMER. 

Mereer Co., , 1876. 


Ill, Dee. 11 
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For the American Bee Journal! 
The Agricultural College Apiary. 


The forthcoming report of the Michigan 
‘State Board of Agriculture for the year 1876 
will contain the following: 

Of the ten colonies of bees placed in the 
new cellar Nov. 26th, all but one, the ex- 
perimental colony, with none but old bees, 
‘came through the winter in fine condition. 
That one lived till spring, and then died. 
These colonies were all removed from the 
cellar once in January, and once in March, 
that they might have a_ purifying flight. 
They were not removed to the summer 
stands permanently till the middle of — 

During the previous autumn the bees 
were kept breeding even into October, and 
consumed nearly all the pollen. Several 
colonies had none. These had no brood 
when removed from the cellar. I attempted 
to supply this lack by feeding meal during 
the last of April, but found that nearly as 
soon as the weather would permit the bees 
to fly they could get pollen, and thus would 
not toucli the meal. 

I fed sparingly of syrup till the fruit trees 
were in bloom, and by that time had 6 or 7 
frames of brood in each hive. I also fed a 
little between the fruit trees’ bloom and 
that of white clover, with the most satisfac- 
tory results. 

During the season I have increased from 
9 to 20 colonies, all large and in excellent 
condition. I also procured two Italian 
queens imported from Italy, but lost one in 
introducing. The other has done well, and 
from her I have Italianized the whole 
apiary, though I am in doubt whether all 
the queens were purely mated. 

Idid pot permit the colonies to swarm, 
but practiced artificial swarming, or divid- 
ing. I lost three colonies, one coming out 
in the spring, and leaving at once, without 
waiting to alight even; the other two going 
off this fall, before I suspected any such 
thing, choosing Sunday of course as the 
time for their leave-taking. Had I pre- 
viously clipped the queen’s wings, all of 
these would fave been saved. I have now 
no queens with unclipped wings. 

I have extracted during the season 507 Tbs 
from the brood chamber. About a third of 
this was from basswood, and the other two- 
thirds from fall bloom, and none was ex- 
tracted except from worker comb, which it 
was desired to keep free from honey that it 
might be used for brood. 

During the season I have worked for 
comb honey, both in boxes and in small 
frames, and found that I could secure much 
more in the frames. I find, too, that the 
honey in small fraines is liked quite as well 
by consumers. 

In the spring I surrounded the apiary 
grounds with numerous honey-producing 
shrubs and trees, among which were bass- 

woods, locusts, crab- apple, shadbush, ete. 
Most of these have done well—a few have 
died. These have been kept mulched, and 
the ground about them well spaded all the 
season. have also set out more ever- 
greens, some for a wind break, others for 
a a shade for bees; and have started some 
Concord grapevines and Virginia creeper 
for shade. Some of the latter has been set 
about the house, that it may climb upon it, 
and has already made a fine growth. I 
have also set out several kinds of bee-plants 
of more or less repute, the following of 
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which have done well, and all yielded 
bloom except the two first, which will not 
bloom till another season: yellow trefoil 
clover, yellow Bokhara clover, mignonette, 
black mustard, Chinese mustard, borage, 
common and silverleaf buckwheat, common 
= Chinese sunflower, and Rocky Moun- 
tain my tne 

The following is the penary of the ac- 
count with the apiary for the yea 








Dr. 

To improvement of grounds......... $26.17 
“© experimental plats............... 23.65 
OF PE iad: saneibebisutenveeweewuas 20.45 
** making hives, feed, queens, os 

kg Re coe §= SBI 
pe ae ee oe eee $155.08 
Cr. 

By 11 colonies of bees @ $10........ $110.00 
* 50614 tbs. extracted honey @ 16@ 

We, FOE ee ree ne eee ae 83.19 


. 
. 


148}4 Ibs. comb honey @ 22}4c.... 33.90 


* 168 Tbs. comb honey (unsold) G 








Ps Ahan cetknaudeundieadnsicn btn 33.60 

** 5516 Ibs. extracted honey (unsold) 
5 Se era 8.52 
** 60 frames worker comb @ 10c.... 6. 00 
** 9 unoccupied bee hives at $2.00... 18.00 
** improved grounds........... 26.17 
‘** experiments on bee-plants.. 23.65 
** 70 Ibs. asparagus @ 8c............ 5.60 
* tools, record book, ete............ 15.45 
EE ac avdde pacnaawosnies 5.00 
* lumber, oil, and paint on hand... 2.33 
po Ug. rere, $371.41 
Total expenditures.............. $155.08 
Net profits on 9 colonies......... $216.33 
- ee 24.05 


CONCLUSIONS FROM YEAR’S WORK. 
The experimental hive, strong in old bees 
but which contained no young bees, as no 
brood was permitted to hatch after the mid- 
dle of August, and which died in early 
spring, indicate . that spring dwindling may 
come from the fact that there are no young 


bees in the hive when the bees go-into win- 
ter quarters. This condition may arise 
either from a poor queen, a poor honey 


yield, or dearth of honey in autumn, when 
even the best queen will refuse to do duty; 
or, as has been the case here this fall, such 
a great honey yield as to give the queen no 
opportunity. 

NATURAL SWARMING. 

I have proved, what reason and a know- 
ledge of the naturai history of the honey 
bee would discover, that natural swarming 
is always suffered at a great sacrifice. T his 
insures a queenless colony for nearly or 
generally quite two weeks, which is equiva- 
lent to the loss of a fair colony of bees, as a 
good fertile young queen will start a fair 
colony in this time, especially as this is 
generally at the time of the best honey sea- 
son of all the year. 

THE EXTRACTOR. 

The great value of this machine has been 
again ‘demonstrated during the wondrous 
honey yield of August and September. Al- 
though the bees had plenty of room in the 
supers—both boxes and frames—still they 
would fill up the brood space as fast as the 
bees came forth, so as utterly to preclude 
breeding. By extracting I kept the brood 
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chamber replete with brood, while by omit- 
ting the same, breeding stopped entirely. 
found, too, that this sent the queen into the 
supers, where she would lay if there was a 
ossible chance; whereas she remained be- 
ow entirely when room was given her in 
the brood chamber. 
POLLEN A REQUISITE TO BROOD REARING. 

The fact that there was no brood reared 
in colonies destitute of pollen till the bees 
had gathered and stored some, seems a posi- 
tive demonstration that pollen is an essen- 
tial element of the food of the larve, though 
it is not required by the mature bees. The 
rapid increase of brood in the spring would 
also indicate that it is as well, if not best, 
that the bees have no pollen till they can 
fly out in spring. 

FEEDING MEAL. 

The observations the past spring, sustain- 
ed also by those of 1874, show that bees are 
pretty apt to be able to — pollen as 
soon as it is best for them to fly in the 
spring—by the middle of April—and that 
feeding meal is unnecessary. 

EVERGREENS FOR SHADE. 
shading the colonies, es- 
Norway spruce, not only serve an 
excellent purpose, but can be trimmed so 
as to make the apiary grounds very attrac- 
tive from their beauty, and are to be strong- 
ly recommended. 

SAWDUST ABOUT THE HIVES. 

The sawdust about the hives, underlaid 
with brick, by keeping the down 
serves an excellent purpose, as it enables 
one to see at once any bees that fall upon 
it, and thus ensures against loss of queen. 

LATE FALL FEEDING. 

As all the bees wintered so well during 
the past winter, I couid see no special dif- 
ference between those fed late the previous 
fall and those that were not. All bred so 
late as to vitiate the experiment. 

HONEY-PLANTS. 

The experience of the summer shows that 
the following honey-plants not only yield 
well, but that they bloom from early in 
July till autumn, covering a period when 
there isa dearth of native honey-bloom:— 
mignonnette, borage, and black mustard. 
Chinese mustard is inferior to black mus- 
tard. It blooms earlier, and the bloom 
fades away much sooner. Sunflowers are 
unworthy cultivation, while the Rocky 
Mountain bee-plant blooms too late to be 
valuable where there is plenty of fall bloom 
native to the region. With no native bloom 
to furnish autumn honey, it would be valu 
able. All of the above do well on light 
sandy soil. 

GOLDEN-ROD HONEY. 

Our autwnn experience proves that gold- 
en-rod honey, though rather dark, is of very 
superior flavor. Several good judges have 
pronounced it superior even to linn or white 
clover. A. J. COOK. 


> <--> 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
Pasturage 


What is the cause, in this vicinity, that 
bees cease to dg as well as they have done 
tormerly? 

What can be done by bee-keepers that the 
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yield of honey in the future will be as good 
as it has been in the past? 

The above two questions have been dis- 
cussed ina meeting held at Jefferson, on 
December 4th. by members of the Jefferson 
Co. Bee-Keepers’ Association. 

It was claimed that one of the main 

sauses is the reducing of the forest trees by 
the woodman’s axe, such as the basswood, 
poplar, oak, elm, and hard and soft maple. 
fhese trees have always furnished abun- 
danee of surplus honey and _ pollen, but 
where said trees are cut down and the land 
tilled with crops that yield no honey, it ean- 
not be expected that bees will gather as 
much honey as before. 

It was also claimed that the last two or 
three seasons the blossoms of the flowers 
and trees did not yield as much honey as 
they have done in former years in this see- 
tion, on account of the unfavorable weather 
—drought, heavy rains and north wind pre- 
vented the secretion of honey in flowers. 
It was further claimed, and conceded, that 
this seetion of country is now overstocked 
with bees, flowers not being so abundant 
now as formerly, and on that account pas- 
turage for so many colonies of bees Kept 
here is insufficient. ‘Lhe above are the 
main points claimed to be the causes in an- 

swer to the first question. 

In answer to the second question, it was 
stated that it is necessary tor bee-keepers 
to cultivate artificial pasiurage and study 
the honey season in this vicinity, and learn 
to know when to expect a eo0d tlowe of 
honey and Whe n that tlow comes, to be pre- 
pared for to manage his bees so to have 
them strong and in the very best condition 
to gather honey. Bee-keepers who own 
land should sow alsike. white and lucerne 
clover, buckwheat, rape, ete., and they 
should also induce farmers to do the same. 
It was claimed that alsike clover compared 
with red, is not only superior in yielding 
honey but is also superior in many particu- 
lars as food for farmer’s stock. The follow- 
ing are some of the advantages of the alsike 
over the red clover: 1. Cattle like it better, 
both for hay and pasture, on account of the 
stem, Which never gets as hard as the stem 
of red clover. 2. It is not so lis ible to freeze 
out in the winter as red clover. It yields 
always a good crop . seed, which sells for 
ahigh price. 4. lt can be cut twice and 
soinetimes three times during the season, if 
sown on bottom land. 

If bee-keepers can satisfy farmers that 
the above points of superiority are correct. 
they will as a matter of profit cultivate the 
alsike instead of the red clover, and. there- 
by not only advance their interest but also 
the interest of bee-ke epers. 

Buckwheat is another honey plant which 
should be cultivated more freely. In some 
seasons it yields abundane e of honey, which 
is good enough to winter bees on, although 
it is rather dark and unsalable.  Buek- 
wheat flour commands a ready sale at good 
prices, and bee-kKeepers should try and in- 
duce farmers to cultivate it more freely than 
they reaily do. 

Rape is also a good honey plant, which, if 
cultivated will be profitable for bee-ke “e pers 
and farmers. Lucerne clover is considered 
by some bee-keepers superior to alsike, in 
yielding honey for bees and fodder for 
stock. Beyond the above mentioned honey 
plants, bee-keepers should also cultivate 
Spanish-needle, golden rod, thistle, raspber- 
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These seeds 
any un- 
garden, farm, 


ry, mignonnette, catnip, ete. 
may be strewn in fence corners or 
cultivated places about the 
and road. 

It was further suggested that bee-keepers 
in this vicinity should not keep as many 
bees. or if they do, should try to spread 
them over more country; they should also 
prevent swarming, if possible, and not in- 
crease their stocks in numbers but raise 
more honey. 

After the discussion of this subject, it was 
conceded by all bee-keepers present, that 
bee-culture will pay vet. if the above men- 
tioned honey plants are cultivated more 
freely by bee-keepers and farmers, giving 
bees a continuous foraze and an opportunity 
to gather as much honey in the future as in 
the past. C, GRIMM. 

Jefferson, Wis., Dee. 14, 1876. 
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For the American Bee Journal 
Letter from Kansas. 


Epirok JOURNAL.—It is some time now 
since | have written anyth ing for the Jour- 
NAL, 1 don’t know as i ai as much of an 
enthusiast in bee-culture as forme rly, but 
still 1 make it a specialty and I read the 
JOURNAL, yet probably with not as much 
zest as formerly. because L don’t find as 
many new things in it as when | was new 
in the business, still it is quite interesting 
at.times and even amusing. The take off 
oi H’s new apiary is good. The fact is, Mr. 
Editor, new things and great discoveries in 
our favorite pursuit are too old foggish in 
their movements. We shall all be dead be- 
fore any great discovery will make us all 
rich—that really is the goal to which all 
aspire. Wedo not inean chat all aspire to 
the same kind of riches, but the almighty 
dollar is the motive power to the great bulk 
of humans. Some have higher and nobler 
motives, but the coming bee is what we are 
after now. 

There is no use of discussing the question 
of the coming hive, that question is already 
exhausted, as an examination of the records 
at the Patent Office will show. Great men 
like Adair and Gallup have exhausted their 
inventive genius on this question and sunk 
into obscurity. But the field is open for 
the coming bee. The Italians were a great 


improvement on the black, so thought 
inany bee-Keepers, and more especially 


those that had que ens to sell. The Albino 
ix the latest invention to catch a few pen- 
nies from the uninformed. The idea that 
it will be any improvement on standard 
Italians and blacks is not to be entertained. 


This coming bee must be insect and bird 
proof, in fact it must be large enough to 


gobble up a toad and king-bird, as those 
“birds* now gobble up our little bee of the 
present. They must have the hardihood 
and agility of our Kansas locusts. They musi 
be able to carry several pounds of honey, 
the more the better; and all the bee-keeper 
will have to do will be to fill his yard full 
of empty barrels witha hole in the same 
for the bees to duinp in the honey; and this 
bee will neither need hives nor build comb. 
the expense of the hives and honey extract- 
ors Will be saved. 

Now when this bee is produced it must be 
owned by only a few, trusty and honorable 
that have sense 
thing to themselves 


bee-keepers in each State, 
enough to keep a 


' 
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Then C. O. P. and A. J. K. will have the ex- 
clusive privilege of manufacturing comb 
and putting the honey into it, as it sells 
best in that shape; and when the former 
would be relieved from the arduous work 
of manufacturing honey (as he is now ac- 
cused of doing by. some), no doubt his skill 
and ingenuity would soon enable him to 
produce full grown eombs in all their 
beauty and loveliness. But we learn by the 
proceedings of the Mo. Valley bee-keepers’ 
meeting that all honey is manufactured. 
This opinion would have greater weight 
with bee-keepers if the great entomologist 
had not shown a presistency of sticking to 
an error in relative to bees injuring fruit, 
worthy of a greater man. He will persist 
in this error. no doubt, until he actually be- 
lieves he saw bees roosting on the grape 
trellis chewing down grapes and flipping 
the seeds at each other. 

Ile has no doubt read many works on 
entomology, and has a smattering of that 
science and he may be able to tell a bee 
froma grasshopper. But as a grasshopper 
prophet he proved an entire failure. His 
excuse Was that the brood of locusts that he 
predicted would not visit Kansas this sea- 
son did not, but a new brood that he had 
not seen, was what devastated the ceuntry. 
If Congress had created a commission and 
sent him up to the Northwest, he would 
have seen this new brood and become ac- 
quainted with them and advised them to 
“Go West, young hopper, go West,” and 
Ka nsas would have been saved. See what 
the parsimony of Congress has done in 
witholding a few paltry thousands from 
this enterprising chap. 


“Patent” is another thing that creates a 
smile as we read. We are told in an article 
- the last JouRNAL that T. F. Bingham 


has letters patent on three little sticks nail- 
ed together. Now this is enough to make 
anyone that is not of a religious turn of 
mind, laugh right out in meeting. Now, Mr. 
Exlitor, it ought to be the mission of an inde- 
pendent bee journal to expose this humbug 
patent business. If the bee fraternity are 
generous enough to encourage eve rybody to 
go into bee-keeping, and thus reduce their 
own income by an over-supply of honey, 
they ought to be honest enough to try to 
shield the new beginners and the uninform- 
ed from being duped by patent vendors. 
Mr. Gallup onee obtained great notriety as 
a humbug exposer. Since his day we have 
had no regular humbug ventilator. Proba- 
bly the sad fate of that worthy brother has 
deterred others from entering the field. 

A few more words about patents and we 
will close, although we wanted to say some- 


thing on another subject which we will 
have to reserve for another time. We have 
our doubts whether there is a single patent 


on bee hives or anything in connection with 
them that is worth a cent, but to the vendor 
that will cateh their dupes. A great ma- 
jority of them could not be sustained in 
court. Most of them when simmered down 
to the real point—patented—if it could ever 
be ascertained, that if understood no one 
would be fool enough to pay money for it. 
To illustrate, a man wants a patent, and he 
paints a white stripe around the bee hive a 
few inches from the bottom, and he claims 


a patent on the hive as moth proof. He 
claims that the white stripe attracts the 
miller, the same as a light, and it flies 


against the hive and knocks its brains out, 
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and the patent is issued on the combination 
of a white stripe on a bee hive to prevent 
the moth miller from entering. This is a 
good sample and, I ain told, is actually one 
of the many patents on bee hives. But 
there is a queer notion entertained by the 
people that a patented article must be good, 
and, as Barnum used to say, they like to be 
humbugged. 

If any one ever exhibited an article at a 
fair that was not patented, by the side of a 
nn one he would soon see this pecu- 
arity. ‘The first question would be, what is 
this? Bee hive! ts it patented? No! Pass 
on to the next, without farther examination 
or inquiry. Whatis this? This is my pat- 
ent bee hive, moth trap and honey extractor 
three patents on it. Here is the drawer 
that you can pull out and fill with cups and 
tumblers, and the bees will fill them, and 
you can extract honey any time you want. 
Here is the hole for the millers to enter and 
they go down in that box and can never get 
out, and here are the two holes for the bees. 
Dear me! just come and see this patent 
hive and honey extractor. I have cal three 
gums of bees for several years and they 
have done no good, and 1 believe the miller 
is what is the matter with them. What do 
you charge for the patent? Only $10 in- 
eluding a hive. Well, 1 must have one. 

Y. CAMERON. 


<< > 


For the American Bee Journal, 


Union Apiary. 


Mr. Eprror.—The honey season is over, 
partially filled boxes stored away, frames of 
empty comb taken care of, and our little 
friends **tucked in their little beds” for 
their Jong winter nap. And the bee-keeper 
ean now strike his balance-sheet and see 
how he stands. 

Our own apiary has increased from 36: to 
81 colonies, we have secured 1,300 ths. of 
extracted honey and 800 Ths. in boxes and 
small section frames. Of course this is no- 
thing to brag of, but it is the best we could 
do under the circumstances. We might 
have got more surplus but our bees at the 
“French Pavilion” got the ‘old Harry” in 


them about the middle of July and com- 
meneced swarming, and we thought from 


the way they acted they were going to keep 
it up all winter. It seemed as if a lion stood 
in the doorway or on the portico. Out they 
would come. It is all well enough to talk 
about controlling swarming by cutting out 
queen cells and giving more room and all 
that, but our bees were on a “big tight’ 
and some of the old colonies literally 
swarmed themselves to death: thus you see 
intemperance even in bees is ruinous to the 
most prosperous families. 

Taking the hint from small section 
frames, we divided our apiary into sections, 
and find thereby we secured more honey 
than though the hives were compact and all 
huddled into one yard. Wedivided our 
apiary into three sections: the first we called 
the “French Pavilion,” because it is located 
ina French community; the apiary at the 
Frene h Pavilion is devoted principally to 
surplus honey and a full use of the extract- 
or, and is stoeked in the spring with our 
strongest —— Another apiary is lo- 
cated at **Carpenter’s Hall.” On this see- 
tion we depend for our inerease of stocks 
by artificial swarming, ete., and here all the 





hives are manufactured, invented, repaired, 
ete., for the Union Apiary. The third sec- 
tion is called * Sugar-loaf Apiary,’ located 
on an eminence ‘commanding a beautiful 
view of the valley below. In this division is 
kept our choicest queens and finest stocks, 
and the energies of this apiary are devoted 
principally to queen rearing to supply our 
stocks with choice prolific queens. Many 
of our best queens, however, were ruined 
the past season by mating with black 
drones frem the numerous colonies of com- 
mon bees in the valley, especially an old 
fogy apiary at Asher’ s Corner, the proprie- 
tor of which is opposed to bee journals, 
Italian bees, honey slingers,ete. And al- 
though it may be humiliating I am foreed 
to confess, he almost always has as much 
surplus honey to sell as any of us. 

Owing to the swarming fever attacking 
the “French Pavilion” in July there sprung 
up quite a rivalry between this section and 
the “Sugar-loaf Apiary” as to surplus, but 
owing toa couple of deadnings very near 
the “French Pavilion” which furnished an 
abundance of fall pasturage the greatest 
amount was gathered by the latter, but 
owing to the source from whence it was 
gathered was not thought by many to be of 
as nice flavor as that procured by “Sugar- 
loaf’ from clover, linden and golden-rod. I 
will say right here that we have no trouble 
whatever to find a home consumption for 
all the honey we have had so ~. 

Now, Mr. Editor, we are too far advanced 
in apiculture to believe very much in tin 
pans, bells, ete., in an apiary, but when our 
“French Pavilion” commenced to throw out 
4and 6 swarms per day we were glad to 
have a bell in this section, not to settle the 
bees but to notify us at the officé and store 
when aswarm Was in the air, and from the 
way we have heard the silvery notes of that 
bell on certain occasions I have thought the 
clapper was really hung in the middle. But 
so long as we keep bees we hope never to 
be deprived of just such a bell in the Union 
Apiary of Jones, Carpenter & Co. 

Dec. 1, 1876. SEA G. WIcK. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


How to Double up Hives. 


There are several ways, but the following 
is the most suecessful I have tried. I use 3 
hives, for convenience will number them 1, 
2,5. No. 2to be doubled with 3. If Nos. 1 
and 2 are some distance apart, draw them 
each day a foot or so nearer each other until 
they are only about a foot apart. The ob- 
ject of drawing them a little at a time, is to 
prevent a confusion among the bees. No. : 
ought to be some distance away from the 
others. Having completed the work of ar- 
row oe 9g a hives for doubling as above 
stated, tae all the frames from No. 3, ex- 
cept why without brood, after brushing off 
the bees put them into No. 2, or any other 
hive, if you have more than you want for 
No. 2. This should be done during the day. 
That night take No.3, move it away from 
all other hives some 40 or 50 feet and put 
No. 2 in the place where No. 3 stood. Move 
No. 1, which was only one foot from No. 2, 
into the stand from which No. 2 was moved, 
both being done the same night. Next day 
many bees in going out from No. 2 will per- 
haps return to their old stand and there find 
No. 1, but being laden will en er No. 1 with 
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out being disturbed. Also the bees of No. 
3on going out will perhaps return to their 
old stand, find No. 2, and being ladened 
will also enter without being disturbed. 

About 12 o’clock on that day go to No. 3, 
and throw open the entire top of your gum, 
the bees will go almost immediately to No. 
2, and that being scented by that time with 
the ladened bees from No. 3, will allow the 
balance of them to enter undisturbed. You 
should, however, have taken the queen 
from No. 3, before opening the gum, killed 
or caged her as you choose. If the bees of 
No. 3 do not go immediately to No. 2, on 
opening it, shake them down in front of No. 
2, they will enter unmolested. You have 
one frame left from No. 3, put itin any hive 
you choose, but be certain you do not dis- 
turb Nos. i and 2 on that day. 1 have 
doubled several hives this fall on this plan, 
and did not have a bee killed. 

Crystal Springs, Miss. J. W. McNEIL. 


Our National Society 


To the Bee-keepers of Ni orth America: 

Ata recent meeting of the National Con- 
vention of bee-keepers, which assen ubled in 
Philadelphia, much to my surprise I was 
chosen as its chief officer. In accepting the 
position 1 promised to do all that I could to 
promote its interest, and to that e nd I ask 
the aid and co-operation of all who desire to 
see a permanent national organization, and 
if there are any opposed to a national organ- 
ization | would ask why? In our country 
nearly all trades and occupations have their 
organizations. We have the Gr uigers, re- 
resenting the farming community; the 
 soameetive Engineers “and ’ y pographi al 
Unions, representing their interests; besides 

various others which I might enumerate 
but deem it unnecessary to do so. If we are 
to have a National association of bee-keep- 
ers, What are the best means of promoting 
its interest? ‘That there is a need for such 
associations, for the benefit of bee-culture. 
[ have only to refer to the many local asso- 
ciations existing throughout the country. 
The lamented Quinby once wrote: ** f can- 
not conceive of a plan better adapted to the 
better diffusion of knowledge in bee-culture 
than the one already in practice. Let us 
encourage the formation of as many asso- 
ciations as possible. A half dozen live bee- 
Keepers cannot meet and talk one hour 
without gaining something. The best of 
us are indebte ( to others tor every idea we 
OSsess; not always in expressed forms but 
for inaterial, that when combined gives it 
form. Free discussion will do much; each 
member can visit these sinall gatherings, 
and if he does not know much he may learn 
something every time and treasure it up, 
and with any experience of his own bring it 
to the National Convention next year and 
present it for the good of all, and in turn 
gather up the new ideas that are presented 
by others to take home to the little circle in 
exchange for what they furnished; they 
will again tell it to their neighbors, who put 
it in practice, and profit by many things 
that would never have been ‘dreamed of but 
for this organization.’ 

It occurs to us that Mr. Quinby gives the 
key note in the above extract, viz,: ‘The 
encouragement of as many associations as 

ossible.”’ Let such associations be formed 

y all means, We do not wish to appear 








egotistical, but would say that it was 
through our efforts that the Maury County 
Bee-Keepers’ Society was termed, and it 
was to us a profound pleasure, to hear it 
referred toin glowing terms at the National 
Association. ‘The remarks were not made 
in any spirit of flattery to us, for the 
speaker was unaware of our presence, and 
had no acquaintance with us. have refer- 
red to this matter that 1 might state the 
manner in which the organization of this 
Society was brought about and suggest it as 
the means for the formation of others. 


I had conversed with bee-keepers from 
every portion of the county, and from these 
conversations learned that there was an in- 
terest felt in bee-culture. I addressed a 
postal card to some twenty-five, requesting 
them to meet at a certain hour and day at a 
given place. Some 8 or 10 responded to the 
eall. Wy e organized by electing officers and 
adopting a constitution. The names of bee- 
ye pe were called for and about one hun- 
dred names obtained. A day of meeting 
was fixed and a postal card sent to all invit- 
ing them to be present and participate in 
the next meeting. The result was, we had 
about thirty in attendance at the next meet- 
ing. 

Now I would suggest that some active 
bee-Keeper in every county (and I am sure 
there is one such in every county) take it 
upon himself to pursue a like course, and I 
will guarantee thata nucleus will be form- 
ed which will soon become a populous 
colony. A few hints in the formation of 
these societies we do not think will be 
amiss. As funds are essential to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of any enterprise, let 
there be a membership fee—a nominal sum, 
just sufficient to defray any incidental ex- 
penses, is ample. In selecting your officers 
be sure to select a live and active man for 
secretary. Then provide him with blank 
notices printed on postal cards, require him 
to fill these blanks and send them out, a 
few days previous to each meeting to every 
bee-keeper in your county. The labor with 
these blank cards is a hundred of 
them can be filled up in an hour. After a 
few county societies are organized, steps 
might then be taken to organize a State so- 
ciety. 

We hope many such societies will be or- 
ganized during the year, and would respect- 
fully request the secretaries of all bee-ke ‘ep- 
ers’ societies, now in existence, or which 
may hereafter be organized, whether State 
or county to forward us their names and 
postoffice address, so that we may be able 
to report their organizations at the next as- 
sembling of the National Society. 

I would further suggest that all these so- 
cieties become auxiliary to the National 
Society, and that there may be an interest 
in them aside and apart from the benefits to 
be derived in gaining a wider knowledge of 
bee-culture—that there may be a benefici- 
ary system adopted, similar to that now in 
vogue with the Locomotive Engineers; 
make the National secretary and treasurer, 
salaried and bonded officers. Whenever a 
member of the fraternity dies. require the 
secretary of his local society to notifly the 
secretary of the National Society, then re- 
quire the latter to give notice to all local 
secretaries, and call upon the members for 
such a sum as may be agreed upon, to be 
paid ina given time. Suc ch sum when col- 





lected to be paid over to the widow or near 
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est relative of the deceased. If such a sys- 
tem is adopted, as a matter of course there 
will be a number of details necessary in its 
arrangement which it is useless here to 


enumerate. We now wish to briefly give a 
general idea. 
It is estimated that there are seventy 


thousand bee-keepers in the United States. 
If a membership of ten thousand can be 
thus enrolled, a per capita tax of 25 cents 
would raise the sum to $2,500, or a 50 cent 
tax would raise the sum of $5,000. To ob- 
tain a life insurance policy of $5,000, a per- 
son who had arrived at the age of 30 years 
would have to pay an annual premium of 
about $80 or $55, in the non-participating 
plan. By the above plan, with a per capita 
tax of 50 cents there would have to be about 
160 or 170 deaths, which is hardly probable 
before that sum would be paid out, yet even 
if it should reach that sum the instalments 
called for being in small sums the amount 
would searcely be missed or felt. 

These thoughts have been hurriedly pen- 
ued and are thrown out with the hope of 
enlisting an interest on the subject. We 
hope all bee-keepers will speak out or write 
out their views tor the bee journals, or com- 
municate with us by letter. Let the matter 
be thoroughly discussed before our next 
ineeting. 
themselves to my mind, others may have 
better plans to suggest ; if so, I beg you to 
give them. 

In conclusion I will add that many bene- 
fits are to be derived from these associa- 
tions. Those who attend them are brought 
into closer social relations, thereby promot- 
ing harmony anda more fraternal feeling, 
and those who cannot or do not attend wil! 
be amply compensated for their member- 
ship fee by a perusal of the proceedings, 
which shows the progress being made in 
this important branch of rural pursuit. 

Yours truly, Wm. J. ANDREWS, 
President National B. K. Society. 
ee @ we 


For the 
Queries. 


ha «aa J.—On pa page 257, Oct. number 
B. J., you express a doubt upon the ef- 
fect the clipping of a queen’s wings has in 
producing a tendency to supersede her. 
And as experience is the only school of any 
value I give you my experience in three 
several instances which, to me, seem to 
throw light upon that subject. 

First.—I ¢ aged a young queen just hatch- 
ed until a sister was hatched and mated in 
the same hive. I then removed the fertile 
queen and allowed the bees to release the 
virgin queen. I saw her return from her 
bridal trip, and the bees seemed so hostile 
to her that I at once opened the hive and 
found her “hugged” and one wing so much 
twisted that she was unable to fly ever af- 
terwards, but not otherwise apparently in- 
jured. I caged her for 24 hours and released 
her. She proved a prolific layer, but within 
a month was superseded 

Second.—A two-year old queen being too 
heavy to go with her swarm was so injured 
in her wings upon being returned to the 
colony that she could not fly. After three 
frustrated attempts the bees succeeded in 
superseding her, but when I first missed 
her the combs were full of brood from eggs 
up to hatching stages, anda young queen 
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While these ideas have suggested - 


ready to mate. It could not have been old 
age or injuries, else she would have ceased 
her Jaying to some extent at least. 
Third.—A queen introduced in haste last 
year, but not carefully, had her wings in- 
jJured by the bees, one being gnawed half 
away. I immediately found the bees want- 
ed to supersede her, and by keeping a close 
watch I kept her all O. K. until winter. She 
was very prolific, and this spring I found 
the same tendency to raise a young queen, 
but by close attention I kept her mistress 
of her home. There was never but one cell 
at a time to be found and it was invariably 
on the edge or end of a comb and distant 
from the main brood nest. On two occa- 
sions I found the young queen already 
hatched, but by removing brood and insert- 
ing empty brood combs and e mpty frames L 
prevented any effort at swarming. She is 
at this date (Oct. 12) apparently as vigorous 
as ever and has kept her colony up with 
brood, notwithstanding queen cells were 
reared at least six times in her hive during 
the past summer, from four of which I now 
have nice healthy queens. Was it not her 
wings that caused these attempts to super- 
sede? This conclusion would seem irresisti- 
ble in the last instance. J. E.R. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 
Interesting Discussion in Germany. 


QUESTIONS ON BEE-CULTURE DISCUSSED 
BEFORE THE 20th GERMAN CONVEN- 
TION OF BEE-KEEPERS, HELD 
AT STRASBURG, SEPT. 

14, 15, 16 AND 17. 





lecturer.— 
colonies of bees, 


Ist Question. —Dr. Dzierzon, 
What influence, on the 
has the last winter had, which has been 
long, rigorous and snowy; and what 
practical lessons did we gain by it ? 

The lecturer cites the bee writer Ehren- 
fels, who estimates that in an average win- 
ter the loss of bees amounts to about 5 per 
cent. Last winter has made a great many 
more victims. It was so long, so cold, and 
so severe. An early cold is never so fatal as 
a late frost, and last winter was very cold 
in the latter part. Besides the quality of 
honev was not very good in spring. Honey 
from pine blossoms and honey-dew generate 
dysentery. 

What pr: vc tical lessons did we gain by the 
last winter? L answer that we have learn- 
ed that it is not safe to leave too much 
honey in the hive for winter, either at the 
top or at the side of the brood chamber. 

*rof. Geilen thinks that if bees have only 
heath honey to winter on, their life is en- 
dangered. 

Prof. Lehzen is of an opposite opinion. 

Prof. Ilgen adds that honey from rape 
erystalizes easily and is not fit for winter. 

Mr. Deichert thinks that honey-dew ought 
to be extracted from the hives and replaced 
by candy sugar. 

Mr. Rabbow thinks 
makes the bees thirsty. 

Huber answers that this 
never proved. 

Hilbert wants plenty of air, and gives his 
bees eggs with milk. 

Kneip’s bees had no rape or heath honey, 
yet he lost a great many colonies. 

2nd Question.—Dathe, lecturer. —By what 
means can we inerease our honey crop ? 


that rape honey 


assertion was 
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The first condition isa good pasturage, 
which don’t exist outside of prairie lands. 
Then a favorable temperature; and by 
helping the strong stocks, by giving them 
empty combs as often as necessary, you 
will get much honey by uniting all the 
feeble colonies before the main honey crop; 
for a strong colony will give mere profit 
than four small ones. The production of 
wax should be limited, by giving empty 
combs. He also recommended to put a 
weak colony in place of a strong one, and to 
add some brood comb. 

dsrd_ Question. — Dzierzon, lecturer.—The 
caging of the queen as a means of increas- 
ing the crop of honey. Is it to be recom- 
mended, and in what condition ? 

Dr. Dzierzon thinks that it is generally 
conceded that caging increases the honey 
surplus; but itis not convenient under all 
circumstances, for it stops breeding. 

yr. Asinuss speaks of sugar and eggs 
mixed and used as a speculative food. 

Dr. Tollman asked Dr. Dzierzon how 
long a queen ean be shut up ina eage with- 
out danger for her life. 

Dr. Dzierzon does not like a long confine- 
ment, but he cannot mention the precise 
time. 


Mr. Kiimble spoke about giving air to the | 


honey boxes. 

Kneip asserts that Carniolian queens are 
very good layers aid give a great many 
swarms, but that they give little honey. 

Dr. Tollman advised to give a current of 
air through the honey boxes during June, 
July and August. 

[lgen thinks that the caging of the queen 
produces a great many queen cells. 

Hilbert speaks against the caging of 
queens, and advises to make strong colonies 
by adding brood comb till late in the season. 

4th Question—Walter, lecturer.—On the 
raising of queens, and gave a deseription 
of his nuclei. 

5th Question—Lehzen, lecturer. 

There are in the Province of Hanover 
216,000 hives, and 32,000 in the cities. The 
Kingdom of Hanover ranks first in bee-cul- 
ture, on account of the skill of its bee-keep- 
ers. The bee-keepers of Lunebourg cannot 
experience serious losses for they are al- 
ways ready for every emergency. He who 
wishes to become a master in bee-culture 
must be an ———— for at least two years 
or he will not be trusted with the manaye- 
ment of an apiary. The main honey crops 
are from buekKwheat and heather. This last 
flower blooms from August 7th to Septem- 
ber 16. An abundant feeding in spring pro- 
motes an abundant swarming. The lectur- 
er praises especially the common straw 
hive and the comb straw-hive of Graven- 
horst. 

Dr. Tollmann says that it is very detri- 
mental to bee-culture, that the owners of 
large tracts of land don’t care about bees, 
and when asked, answer: ** We do not un- 
derstand that business.’’ They take care to 
give a shepherd to their flocks, and could 
as well have a bee-keeper for their bees. 

Hilbert adds that it is not the man but the 
season which gives honey. 

6th Question—Dr. Tollmann, lecturer.— 
Can the bee-keeper influence comb build- 
ing? 

If I had to give a short answer [ would say 
yes. But you would not be satisfied, so I 
will develop my answer. We already know 
that all the first swarms are much inelined 


to build drone cells. On the other hand the 
after-swarms like to build worker cells. 
Now, if we give toa first swarm a large 
drone comb inside of its incipient worke1 
comb, as these bees desire drone cells, they 
will more likely construct worker combs 
from top to bottom of the frames. 

{[ These propensities ot the swarms can 
easily be explained. A good, young, laying 
queen prefers to lay in worker rather than 
in drone combs; and as long as her laying 
goes on pari passu with comb building she 
will obtain from the workers none but 
worker comb. But the last part of July ar- 
rives; dryness cuts short all gathering of 
honey; then the workers cease to build 
combs. Yet the young hatching bees leave 
a great many worker cells, which remain 
empty as long as honey is scarce. Now 
August comes with its flowers. There is 
honey in the fields; the queen resumes lay- 
ing, but she has all these empty cells to fur- 
nish with eggs. Then the workers, having 
no more the desire of the queen to satisfy, 
give place to their propensities, which 
prompt them to build drone combs. It is 
not the same with the after-swarms, which 
are always behind hand with their queen in 
the building of combs, and defer to hei 
manifested desire for worker comb. 

The remedy of Dr. Tollman is therefore 
quite illusive.—-Ci. DADANT. |] 


A swarin will build more readily if it is 
fed with liquid honey. 

You know that Dr. Dzierzou proposed 
that experiments be made, to know if bees 
would build cells larger than drone cells, so 
as to give the means of emptying the combs 
without using the extractor. I gave my 
bees some of these comb foundations with 
cells larger than drone cells; it was while 
linden was blooming. The bees destroyed 
these foundations to make smaller cells. So 
in lieu of large cells there remained only 
drone cells and these cells were so irregu- 
larly constructed that they were unfit fon 
drone brood,and could only be used as store 
eells. 

7th Question— Dr. Dzierzon, leeturer.— 
Which could be the simplest and most ad- 
vantageous building of frames? 

The lecturer said that the upper part of 
the frames could be of wood, and the three 
other sides could be made of tin. 

Bastian likes bottomless frames. 

Winter prefers them made entirely of tin. 

Gunther objects that such frames would 
let the combs drop in winter. 

8th Question—Dathe, lecturer.—What are 
the requisites in pastoral bee-culture to 
obtain good results? 

{ Pastoral bee-culture means transporting 
bees to localities where they can find blos- 
soms.—Cu. DADANT.] 


The lecturer said that the bee-keepers of 
Lunebourg have acquired in pastoral bee- 
culture a skill which it is impossible to find 
elsewhere. He describes the hives—the 
most easily transported—and says that the 
hives of a uniform width are the most con- 
venient for that kind of bee-culture. 
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9th sesaialinisiideitibi no interest. 

10th Question—Dzierzon, lecturer.—How 
to obtain an amount of wax without cut- 
ting or breaking the combs? 

Mehring feeds his bees with malt, and 
they produe e a great deal of wax. This 
wax is not worked in regular cells but in 
the form of thimbles. Boiled malt should be 
prepared every day. for it sours very soon. 

Mehring has studied his method ‘careful- 
ly, for his crop of wax is important. 

Jenssen si ays some interesting things 
about the produe tion of wax. 

Kneip gives his bees white of eggs mixed 
with flour and sugar to produce wax. He 
mixes with one egg, two tablespoons of 
candy and three tablespoons of flour. 

11th Question—Not interesting to us. 

12th Question—Emile Hilbert, lecturer. 

The lecturer asserts that his foul-brood 
eolonies were cured by a dissolution of sali- 
cylic acid. He used 50 grammes of salicylic 
acid in 8 times as much alcohol, he mixed 50 
drops of this solution in 50 grammes of wa- 
ter. He injected this liquid into the foul 
cells, then he mixed a little of this medicine 
with honey and gave it to the bees. So the 
medicine was administered internally and 
externally. All his sick colonies were 
cured. Cu. DADANT, Translator. 

> + <a -- > 


For the American Bee Journai, 


Introducing Queens. 





Mr. J. IL. Nellis seems to be dissatisfied 
with a few remarks that 1 have made in the 
September number of the A. b. J., on his 
method of introducing queens. 

When I write something for the bee jour- 
nals it is neither to make fun,nor for love of 
criticism or contradiction. It is because | 
think that what I have to say will increase 
the knowledge of bee-keepers, either by my 
experience or by provoking discussion, 

On the subject of introducing queens, I 
disagree with Mr. Nellis, who is one of our 
eustomers. Iam therefore grieved to have 
displeased him, though owr discussion will 
serve to elucidate this important question. 
No method of introducing queens can boast 
of being successful in every circumstance. 
I have tried all the processes so far known, 
(those described by Mr. Nellis included) 
and given the preference to that which gave 
us the best results. Our experience on the 
subject is very extensive: we have intro- 
duced, this year, at least 500 queens; and 
have lost none during the months of May. 
June, July and August. In September and 
October our success was not so complete, 
our loss amounting to about 5 or 6. But our 
past experience proves that, late in the sea- 
son, the result is always more doubtful, 
whatever method may be pursued. 

We remove the queen to be replaced, and 
at once put the cage containing the queen 
to be introduced between two brood combs; 
we put no bees with the queen; after 36 or 
48 hours we remove one of the corks of the 

eage, Which has been put slanting, and one 
of its corks level with the top of the frames. 
in place of the removed cork we put a smal] 
piece of comb honey: the bees gnaw the 
comb and liberate the queen. who directly 
after her exit, is in her right place. on the 
brood comb, among the nursing bees, in a 
quiet colony; for our removing of the. cork 
has not disturbed the bees, and was so 
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prompt that no robbers crept into the hive. 
The method of Mr. Nellis needs near) 

twice as much time as ours. In both 
methods we look for the queen to be replac- 
ed. Then with us the work is nearly done; 
for the opening of the cage is nothing, and 
is made without exc iting the bees. With 
Mr. Nellis half the work remains to be 
done, for you must wait 9 days, then look 
for and destroy carefully all the queen cells. 
This takes time; for it is necessary to ex- 
amine every comb, one after another; it be- 
ing a common occurrence to find queen 
cells on combs where there is no other 
brood. Besides this, lifting of combs gives 
the robbers a good chance to invade the 
hive, and the life of the introduced queen is 
endangered; for she might be taken for one 
of the intruders and killed; copostatty if 
she is frightened, as is often the case. Mr. 
Nellis objects that the caging of the queens 
will not do for those that have been long 
confined. For many years we have used 
this method and, no other, to introduce our 
imported queens. These queens on their 
arrival are impregnated with the smell of 
dead and decaying bees, dysentery, sour 
honey, ete. The queens are tired ‘and in 


* the worst possible condition; yet during 


the past three years we have introduced 
more than 500 imported queens by this 
method, with the best results. 

Mr. Nellis says that the bees will some- 
times refuse to feed the queen. We have 
yet to see a case where bees have voluntari- 
ly left the queen alone. Even a stock not 
queenless, which you give a caged queen 
to nurse, will have amongst the angry work- 
ers who want to kill the strange queen, 
some good-natured bees who feed ‘her. Let 
friend Nellis try it and report. At several 
times we gave as many as six caged queens 
to the same colony,all were fed by the bees. 

We know only of two things that will 
cause the queen to die of starvation when 
caged. First. if the caged queen is intro- 
duced ina colony that has been much dis- 
turbed to find its queen, and where robbers 
have had time to take possession of the 
hive. The bees, troubled by the intruders, 
remain a long time before regaining their 
quietness, and may forget to feed the queen. 
If she is hungry, one hour without food 
may kill her. Second, if the stock is feeble, 
the weather —_ and if the bee-keeper has 
put the cage too far from the brood,the bees 
may desert the queen and let her starve. 
Both these evils can be avoided by putting 
the cage against sealed honey. It 1s of very 
rare occurrence that there is no sealed honey 
at the top of combs containing brood. The 
pressure of the cage against the honey will 
burst open a few cells, where the queen can 
feed herself. We use nothing to keep our 
cages in place but the pressure of the combs 
between which the cages are placed. 

Another objection of Mr. Nellis’ is that 
bees will prepare queen cells when their 
quee nis removed and another given them 

caged for 36 or 48 hours. Never ‘have I no- 
ticed such an occurrence; if it happens it is 
very rare. The colony,as soon as recovered 
from the trouble caused by the raising of 
the combs, looks for its queen. They find 
the new queen, just in her place, not far 
from the brood. There are eggs in the hive, 
the workers cannot imagine that these eggs 
were not laid by the caged queen, and they 
are satisfied. But if the queen remains 
caged for 5 or 6 days, there are no more 
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eggs, no young hatching brood to nurse. 
Then the workers fear that the queen may 
be injured, and they begin to form queen 
eells. 

[t may be that the delay in the laying of 
queens introduced late in the season is 
saused by want of honey and the parsimony 
of bees when they find nothing in the fields, 
the introduction of queens is more risky at 
that time. Then a distribution of syrup 
previous to the introduction would give 
good results, if robbing be very carefully 
avoided while feeding. We will try it next 
year and report. 

At the National Convention, as reported 
in the A. B. J., page 301, Mr. Nellis made 
several objections to our method. Six bee- 
keepers took part in the discussion, Mr. 
Nellis being one of them; five sided with 
our method, and none reported bad results 
from its use. 

Now 1 will say tha most of the queens 
sent by us which | have been killed or not 
well received by the be es, have been intro- 
duced in colonies which had been queen- 
less for several days, and it is this ill-sue- 
cess which incited me to write the article 
criticised by Mr. Nellis. [lad these unfor- 
tunate bee-keepers followed exactly the 
instructions of Mr. Nellis ? I cannot say. 
But it should be remarked thata stock . 
bees after having remained queenless for 
few weeks is very prone to kill the queen 
introdueed. 

Besides, L think that if you destroy the 
queen cell after 7 days, and introduce the 
queen, With the confidence that the queen 
will be accepted, because the bees have no 
material on hand to raise queen cells, you 
will find more than one disappointment. 
have two experiments in support of this a 
sertion. 

We do not usually remove our best queens 
to raise queen cells from their brood. To 
do that we deprive a stock of its queen and 
exchange all its brood combs with bees, for 
asimiliar number of brood combs taken 
from our selected colony. Of course the 
queenless colony has no other brood thai 
the brood of our selected queen to raise 
queen cells from. 


Now, according to Mr. Nellis, 7 days afte) 


our exchange of combs, the combs intro- 
duced in our best colony have no more 
brood fit to raise queen cells. But sueh i 


not the case. For one day we exchanged 4 
combs of brood which had been introduced 
for 7 full days in a s —_— olony; and 
amongst the queens hatched from these 
combs some were black, entir ely black; 
there being in the combs of the blaek 
eolony from which they were first taken, 
some brood yet fit to be changed to queens. 
Now we wait 9 days before considering our 
combs safe to be exchanged a second time. 
One day I received an order tor 5 or 6 
queens. I hada colony queenless for seven 
days. I thought that there could be enough 
queen cells to replace the queens ordered, 
and went and counted the queen cells the 
bees had prepared so as to advise my 
customers of the day I could send them. 
lo ened the hive and found only 3 queen 
cells. I visited carefully all the combs, to 
see if there were no ine ipient queen cells, 
and could find none. On the tenth day I 
opened anew the same hive, to cut out the 
queen cells, and lifted the comb on which 
they were, when I’ saw on another comb 5 
queen cells not yet sealed. Therefore, on 





the 7th day these queen cells were not 
elongated yet, although their grubs had al- 
ready received some royal food. 

Now, let us suppose that on the 7th day 
we had destroyed the three queen cells and 
introduced a queen; this queen would pro- 
bably have been killed, or would have been 
well received by some workers and roughly 
handled by others, and finally be killed. 
We would have accused the bees of being 
fickle; or the breeder of having furnished a 
poor queen, which was sick, as she died a 
few days after her introduction; or was a 
poor layer, as she was superseded by the 
bees. 

From the above facts I take the liberty of 
advising bee-keepers who will persist in the 
method indicated by Mr. Nellis, to wait 
nine days before removing the queen cells; 
for there is but little security if these cells 
are destroyed on the seventh day. 

Cir, DADANT. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


A Visit to Canadian Boe-keeper. 





Mr. Epiror: | have ji just paid a visit to 
the land so inuch celebrated for ‘* neutral 
tints’ about the time of our national un- 
pleasantness. Of course while in this land 
of enterprise and invention, I could hardly 
come back, without embracing such a splen- 
did chance to exchange my old foggy notions 
for modern ways of doing things. Accord- 
ingly I wended my way to the home of the 
gentleman who paid mea visit, a short time 
sinee, and not being quite over an American 
drunk, got the impression that my hives set 
on posts, and that the surplus boxes were 
boxes of dirt, lid _— a patch of sun- 
flowers inane ch} or yard a half dozen 
yards away, were just | going to meet him in 
the face. 

Well, I found my friend sober this time, 
and in the apiary with a hive open, a comb 
out, peering into the cells with a telescope. 
‘Good morning,” said I. 

“Why, bless iny soul, if here an’t Box- 


hives, > How do you do? 
‘What seems to be the trouble said I. 
‘I aint ge tting 4 any surplus this season,’ 
said he, ‘tas i can’t get my queens to face 
the north, when they back into the cells to 


ay.” 


yes 


* What difference cdoes tha make? ” 
said [. 
*Well,” said he, ** Probably you couldn’t 





comprehend it, but scientific ‘bee-keepers, 
have found out, that if the queen’s don’t 
face the north with heads downward when 

they lay, the abdominal viscera, pertaining 
to 3 monacular functions predominating 

over the lactial ligaments, are too apt to be- 
come emaciated and faiiure ensue.’ 

“Oh, you may laugh, but we KNow, you 
see, for * the proof of the pudding is chewing 
the string,’ and we don’t get surplus honey 
enough to put in tea.” 

“Of course you can never know much 
about apic ulture, with box-h ives.” 

“IT see Lam rather behind,” said T; “but 
Ww hat is this ?” 

‘That is a Jewell Davis nursery. 

“Jiere is a curious apple pearer,” I 
remarked. 

“That is a ‘novice’ honey extractor, my 
yankee friend.” 

“Will it stand hard work?” T asked. 

‘Bless your heart, yes,”’ said he. 














‘“* How much honey have you been able to 
sling out in one day with it?” 

“Why not any, I told you ; because you 
see these tarnal queens persist in laying in 
all shapes.” 

* Allowing me the usual liberties my 
British cousin, may I ask what that stoc 
of stuff is just piled up there by that 
fence?” 

““Oh, those are a few of last season’s 
‘apiarian supplies.’ ”’ 

** But are they not going to decay there 

“1 guess so.” 

** Well, are they not useful? ” 

* W—e—l—l, y—e—s, I suppose so, some 
of them.” ? 

Approaching nearer, I said, ‘* What are all 
these things? You know I am only a box- 
hive man.” 

“This is a sack to hold queens in, while 
clipping their legs and wings.” 

“Their legs ?” said I. 

**Oh, yes, in many cases we cannot pre- 
vent swarming, storing of surplus honey 
and prosperity generally, unless we clip the 
left hind leg as well as the right wing. 
Scientific bee-keepers have discovered that 
nature made a mistake in putting on so 
many legs on a bee, when the noblest work 
of God has but two, and elephants and sich 
only have four, besides you see we must cut 
off a wing, and then an opposite leg, just 
balances the bee.” 

‘Well but—” 

‘“*No use of your trying to be so contrary, 
you have got to come inside the ‘ ring.’ ” 

** Now friend Heddon let me tell you some- 
thing confidentially, if you ever expect to 
make money out of our fascinating pursuit, 
you must write up frame-hives, kettle-feed- 
ers, queen-nurseries, and to make a long 
story short, everything you see in this pile 
here, and of course the unsuspecting pur- 
chasers, must find you using them when 
they call on you, but then you see, even if 
these fixtures do getso much in the way 
that you don’t get any honey, the money 
you will receive for supplies will pay al- 
together the best, and mind you, don’t offer 
any ‘money back,’ for now bee-keepers are 
getting their eyes opened considerably.” 

‘“*Well my friend, to say nothing of the 
honesty of the course you propose, I think 
the day is nearly past, when bee-keepers of 
this country are to be gulled by trinket-sup- 

ly venders. He who can furnisha good 
hive, simple, but embracing all the requi- 
sites of success, at a lower price than small 
apiarists can make them, will find a place 
among us. Bee-keeping never did, nor never 
will, pay for $5.00 hives. One who is favor- 
ably located, can sell hives at a paying pro- 
fit, and accomodate the apiarists at the same 
time.” 

“ But Mr. H., how are we to decide when 
a hive is a successful one? ” 

“In this way, a successful honey-pro- 
ducer will not use an unsuccessful hive.— 
Josh Billings, wisely says, ‘a reputation for 
good-luck needs looking into.’ Rothchilds 
says, ‘never have anything to do with an 
unsuccessful man.’ referring to business, of 
course. The man who cannot succeed as a 
producer, is not fit, to devise and vend sup- 
plies for others.” When you come across 
the line to visit Michigan bee-keepers again, 
please abstain from the use of our forty-rod 
whisky, and tell your readers more about 
the contents of our honey house, than about 
our hives. JAMES HEDDON. 


9% 


| than we generally suppose? 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Cyprian and Carniolian Bees. 


Having read, in the bee papers of Europe, 
the favorable reports of a Mr. Cori, on the 
Cyprian bees, we resolved to get some 
queens from this Island. In consequence 
we wrote to our Italian correspondent to 
send an order for five queens to Mr. Cori, to 
introduce them in his apiary, and to send 
them with his queens to us. But Mr. 
Cori had too many orders to fill and was un- 
able to send the queens. Besides, as we 
stated our preference for queens ye | 

) 





, directly from Cyprus, that they may be 


unquestionable purity ; and as we had given 
carte blanche (full leave) as to the cost, our 
correspondent managed to get the address 
of an Italian gentleman living in Cyprus, 
and wrote him to send the Cyprian bee 
colonies. 

The purchase of these colonies was very 
difficult. The bee-keepers there do not like 
to sell their bees; they think that if bees 
are sold, the remaining colonies will be dis- 
satisfied and will quit the apiary. Yet, after 
some delay, five colonies were bought and 
sent. 

When they arrived in Italy, all the combs 
were smashed and mixed in the broken 
earthen hives. A few workers were alive 
yet, but no queens. We will try again. 

We had ordered, at the same time, some 
queens from Dalmatia, from Smyrna and 
from Carniolia. Our Italian correspondent 
was unable to get any of them, but the Car- 
niolian ; that we received in October, with 
alot of Italians, three of these Carniolian 
queens were alive, out of the five sent. 

These queens are very dark; as dark as 
the darkest hybrids. But they are very 
large. 

In Germany the Carniolian bees are 
greatly appreciated, some think them more 
prolific than the Llalian, and of course giving 
more honey. We will try them and report. 

We have not seen their workers, for these 
queens were introduced for a few days, in 
the apiary of our correspondent and were 
sent accompanied with Italian workers. 
But if we are to judge of the workers by the 
look of the queens, they will resemble our 
hybrid two-banded bees. 

As these queens were received 
experiment, we have none for sale. 

Cu. DADANT. 


-_———_ - 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
Which is It ? 


Mr. Epiror: R. R. Murphy (see page 250, 
Oct. number A. B. J.) certainly met with a 
freak which, had he closely attended,would 
have been of great value to apiarian science. 
There are three things which may all have 
an effect upon the development of the 
organs of procreation in the young queen, 
viz., space within which to develop, the na- 
ture and quality of her food, and the posi- 
tion in which she is while developing. His 
workers were reared in drone cells. Now 
were they more than common workers? If 
not, then space alone has no influence upon 
such developments. Were they not proba- 
bly egg-layers? As one writer tothe Jour- 
NAL found 8 or 10 egg-laying workers in 
one hive, may they not be more common 
May not the 
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as much to’ do with develop- 
ment as space? Is it not the food: only 
Which develops, and space and position 
secondary matters, not essentials? 

J. E. R. 


position have 


--——- << 
For the American Bee Journal, 


A Visit to a Neighbor’s Apiary. 





An account of what we saw by a visit to 
the apiary of T.S. Bull, 5 niles north of 
Valparaiso, will, we think, be of interest. 

South Liberty Apiary, named from the 
neighborhood, is not large; it contains but 
about 140 stocks. But it is not of the ex- 
tensiveness of the apiaty that we wish to 
speak, but of the system of its management. 
Mr, Bull did not commence bee-keeping till 
1871, but being a hard student in apiculture, 
has already won the reputation of a veteran. 
Study, experiment, and experience, with a 
natural talent for the calling, have given 
hima knowledge possessed by few, while 
his success is established by the effeets of 
his work. Asa matter of course, then, Mr. 
Bull’s plans and opinions are valuable. 

We first entered, on the occasion of our 
visit, the workshop. We found this very 
convenient and well furnished. At present 
it serves = purpose of store-room also, 
though Mr. Bull intends building especially 
for this ina short time. Underneath the 
shop is a good, well-ventilated cellar with a 
substantial stone wall. It is supplied with 
a stove in Which, in severest weather, a fire 
is kept. All the bees are placed in this cel- 
lar for the winter, and thus Mr. Bull never 
loses a stoe!x of bees by cold. 

His hive, whenever seen, 
tion and excites comment. It certainly has 
few superiors. One feature is the bottom, 
furnished with hooks and hinges: the ad- 
vantages of this are apparent to all. 

Mr. Bull has partly replaced the black 
bees with Italians, and will likely complete 
the change during the next season. Ie, 
like others who have tried the Italians, sees 
their superior merits, and will profit by the 
knowledge. Mi. 3a FP. 

Valparaiso, Ind. 


{One of Mr. Bull’s hives is on exhibition 
at this office, and it attracts as much atten- 
tion as all the others, by its side. It has 
many good points which may be followed 
by others, as there is no patent on it.—Ep.] 


attracts atten- 


—— 
lor the American Bee Journal 


Surplus Honey. 


This subject is one that can hardly be 
written about too much, especially as it is 
the only source of profit to the great ma- 
jority of bee-keepers. Of course there are 
a few who make a specialty of rearing 
queens and bees for sale; but to the aver- 
age bee-keeper this is his only hope of 
profit. And as comb honey, as a rule, finds 
the readiest sale, I will give some of my ex- 
perience in that line. 

In the first place, I am one of that num- 
ber who believe the hive has very much to 
do with our obtaining the best results. For 
the past two seasons I have been using a 
frame 7 inches deep, and it has given far 
better results than the deep frame ‘Thad al- 
ways used before. And so farasiny ex- 





perience goes it has shown me that the bees 
choose to store their honey as near the 
brood as possible. Now this frame is so 
shallow that there is very little honey be- 
tween the brood chamber and the surplus 
boxes in my deep frames, in the fall 
months (and that is when we get our sur- 
jus here), there would be 3 or 4 inches of 
cones at the top of the frames. Then, too, 
these shallow frames are so convenient to 
get out of the hive, you searcely begin to 
lift before they are out. 

Honey men in New York get large 
amounts of box honey in deep frames, but 
they get it in hot weather, in June and 
July. 

And now a few words as to the 
having our surplus stored. 
to hold the section boxes, 
used by J. P. Moore. For my hives I make 
them this way: two pieces of 4 inch stuff, 

g long by 2 in. wide, these are for side 
pieces. Now get out 4 pieces, 16 in. long by 
*% in. thick, 2 in. wide, nail through sides 
into the ends and nail the other two pieces 
crosswise in the frame at equal distances 
apart, so there will be three equal open 
spaces. 4 get two pieces hoop iron, 1 
in. wide, 2144 in. long; nail them on the un- 
derside of ' inch strip, letting them pro- 
ject in 4 inch. Now, two pieces same kind 
of iron, 15 in. long, nailon ends projecting 
in same as sides. For middle cross pieces 
get hoop iron, 114 in. wide, 15 in. long, nail 
on underside, letting them project equally 
on both sides. 

The section boxes are made 
boxes, 14 in. 
in. wide, 5 in. 
Bottom 


mode of 
The rack I use 
is Similar to that 


thus: tops of 
wide, 51g in. long; sides, 134 
long, using stuff 44 in. thiek. 
piece 4% in. square, 5!¢ in. long; 
nail — sides into top and bottom 
pieces. The bottom piece is set so that one 
at the covnans veup. Set nine of these to- 
gether (they should be made exact, so that 
they will fit) and get + pieces thin tin, 1 in. 
wide, 15 in. long; place them on the sides 
near top and bottom, and nail through into 
frames with #¢ in. tinned tacks; a piece of 


glass, 5x6 in. is tacked on each end. This 
makes a box 15% in. long, 6 in. wide, by 5 
in. deep, and will hold about 15 Tbs. The 


object in using tin at the sides is to make it 
convenient for the retailer, as he can use a 
knife to eut the tin, leaving the other 
frames compact. The rack holds three of 
these boxes. I make the caps of ny hives 
12 in. deep, so I can tier them up. The first 
set of boxes put on may have the tops made 
tight-fitting, that is 124 wide. 
Henry Co., Ill. J. V. CALDWELL. 


> @ oe 
For the American Bee 
My Bees. 


Aug. 12, I left the city to remain per- 
manently in the country; glad to get away 
from piles of brick walls to where I could 
see my bees every day. I extracted what 
honey I thought was in the bees’ way, 
made a few swarms and had 1 or 2 natural 
swarms. The total number of colonies 
reached an even 100, but I felt some anxiety 
about some of the last ones, as the queens 
were slow about commencing to lay. Final- 
ly eggs were found in all but two of the 
hives, and these two I concluded to unite 
with others, and late in the fall I proceeded 
to unite them, when I found in one of them 


Journal. 


eggs and a handsome young queen, and in 
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the other, eggs placed irregularly in the 
cells, after the manner of a fertile worker. 


So I concluded to see how they would stand 
the winter, and the 100 hives were taken in- 
to the cellar, 7 i), Nov. 15, and tak- 
ing in the last, Nov. They were carried 
in ‘by the hired man, a py urt each evening, as 
the weather was not very cold and they 
were not quiet enough to be carried in by 
daylight. 

A slight fall of snow came on the 18th, so 
that the last half were not as dry as I should 
have liked, but | thought it was safer to 
hurry them in before the frost had any 
chance to get into the hives. A hive taken 
into the cellar with ice or frost in it, is not 
in the best condition for wintering. The 
room in the cellar which contains the bees 
is devoted to their entire use, being sepa- 
rated from the rest of the cellar by lath and 
plaster walls. A chimney is built from the 
ground up, and this allows of ventilation to 
almost any extent. In the very coldest 
spells, little or no ventilation is given. The 
cellar has a clay bottom. The hives are 
placed in piles four deep, but instead of the 
first hive being placed directly on_ the 
ground, two hive-covers are first placed one 
on the other. An inch strip of pine is 
placed on =~ of each hive at the back end, 
for the double purpose of keeping up the 
back part of the quilt and the hive that is 
placed on top. 

Possibly less ventilation would be better, 
but the quilts, or more properly the sheets, 
are so covered with propolis that to leave 
them covered down tight would be a good 
deal like covering with a board. The tem- 
parature in the ce Tlar went as low as 33 de g. 
on Dec. 10, when the outside temperature 
was 20 deg. below zero. At present writing, 
Dec. 16, the temperature in cellar is 58 deg., 
and outside at zero. I hope it will average 
a good deal higher through the winter. 

Commencing the season with 34 hives, I 
increased to 100, and took about 1.700 ths. of 
1ioney, mostly extracted. B. LUNDERER. 


me -_-—-- 
For the American Bee 


Comb Foundations. 


We all know too little about their foun- 
dations, but I think I know more than has 
been reported of them. L have been look- 
ing over the JOURNAL and Gleanings and 
tind that over half the reports are not entire- 
ly satisfactory, the greatest trouble is sag- 
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ging; the second, “the queen objects to 
them; third the bees do but very little to- 


ward thinning the septum of the cell. 
Noy ice however contradicts us, saying that 
they “‘dothin the bottom of the cells, and 
that itis not worth debating,” that“ foun- 
dations of pure wax will not sag, ete.” 

Brother apiarists will you allow one man 
to decide this, or will you open your eyes ? 
Ithihk that no one has reported that the 
bees thin the septum of foundation as they 
do that of natural comb. Please examine 
the septums of cells and see if they are not 
about as thick, especially at the corners, as 
before the comb was built. Last June I 
bought one pound of paraffine foundation of 
A. 1. Root, which was entirely worthless, 
afterwards I bought one pound of bleached 
foundation said to be pure bees-wax, but I 
do not think one-quarter of it was bees-wax, 
as itdid not taste or smell at all like bees- 
wax. It was very heavy, and I thought at 
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first it was working all right, but it finally 
broke down with the weight of honey in the 
brood chamber. I did not ask Novice to re- 
fund my money on the two dollar’s worth of 
foundation. On August 19, I sent Novice 
$54.00 for 100 Ibs. of pure ye low foundations, 
I trusting him that it was pure and would 
not sag; when I received it I put in six 
sheets 11x9 inches deep alternately in differ- 
ent hives, the result was the combs sagged 
144 inches till they touched the bottom bar, 
then bulged side-ways; nearly one-half the 
combs were long shaped drone cells. 

As I needed the combs I did not think of 
anything, just then, but how to save them, 
so [ cut them to fit the frame and then had 
to wax on three or four sticks up and down, 
to keep them from sagging mtr: bulging. I 

cannot think that the foundations were pure 
as they are much softer than my pure bees- 
wax, and do not taste or smell just right. J 
do not think that pure bees-wax will sag 
much, though | am quite certain I have not 
tested any pure wax. I think some must 
have received pure wax foundation or their 
reports would not have been favorable. 

However, I must say that even my foun- 
dations will do for comb honey, though there 
seems to be something objectionable about 
them to the bees as well as the queens. If 
the septum of the cells can be made not 
over twice as thick as natural comb, they 
will be a suecess for comb honey. The 
sheets should not be more than three or four 
inches wide as comb honey ought not to be 
more than four inches deep. have used 
several Ibs. of foundationsthat 1 made on 
plaster moulds for comb honey, and think 
them much better than none; though if I 
can buy pure wax foundations that are thin 
enough for 50cts. per Ib., I should buy them, 
if | want any. 


Now I would like to criticise “ Novice,” 
in a friendly manner. 
I will first explain about the 100 Ibs of 


comb foundation | boughtof him. 
sheets 18 x 12, (there were only about 18 x 11 
to 111g). Iexpected to cut them all in two 
and fasten in as per directions, leaving 114 
inch space at bottom, but when I tried sey- 
eral of them in rather cool weather ia differ- 
ent hives, and placed alternately between 
full combs, they sagged 1% inches till they 
touched the bottom bar, then bulged side 
ways; long shaped drone cells was the 
result. 

To keep them from 


I ordered 


sagging I had to cut 
the foundation to fit the frame, and then 
wax on sticks every 3 inches. All this was 
done to keep the combs from sagging, not 
that it is the proper way to fasten in foun- 
dations that will not sag more than a little. 

I returned most of:the foundations statin 
that I would not be bothered with the soft 
things next year, and he replies, ‘‘ I do not 
see that the wax in any way differs from 
other wax, especially as there are different 
shades indicating from different lots.” 

Thus evading my assertion that they were 
softer than pure wax, and using such use-* 
less words as if he were talking to a child. 

Again I quote, ‘I would, under no cir- 
cumstances, think of having the sheets 
touch the bottom or sides, and why you 
should insist on a troublesome plan, differ- 
ent from every one else, is more than I can 
understand, had you cut the sheets in two 
in the middle and left them a couple inches 
from the bottom if need be, you certainly 
would have had no trouble.” ~ 
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I did not cut the founda- 
tion in the middle and yet he says he “ can- 
not understand.” “If [ am mistaken I shall 
soon find it out by actual test. 1f they 
bulged, you would certainly have had drone 
comb, and I have snot seen adrone cell, in 
the comb sent me.’ 

A pity he could not see that the comb sent 
him had been supported by sticks about 
every 3 inches, so it could not sag, I used 
that which sagged for comb honey. 

Again he says: ‘‘I can by no means be 
responsible for your mistakes. Consider 
seriously, friend B., whether all these fail- 
ures mentioned may not be more your fault 
than of the things themselves. 

All the mistake 1 made was, in not send- 
ing the foundations back as soon as | found 
that they would sag. I do not say that 
pure bees-wax foundation will sag, but I 
think “ novice” ‘* must have been so care- 
less as to get hold of wax adulterated with 
tallow,” or something else. 

New Buffalo, Mich. R.S 


*- oe 


1 told him wey 


. BECKTELL. 


For the American Bee Journal, 


Comb Foundation. 


The two samples of co comb foundation sent 
me for experimenting, were placed in sur- 
plus boxes, accepted and appropriated by 
the bees, and the result entirely satisfactory. 

And, on testing the honey I find nothing un- 
palatable from the use of the foundation, 
and therefore recommended it as a good in- 
vestment for the supply of all surplus boxes, 
for which you have no good white comb. 
And to the manufacturers of comb founda- 
tion, I would say that a medium_ thickness 
is better than a heavier article. For I think 
it is a mistaken idea, that the bees lengthen, 
by drawing out, and thus reducing the 
thickness of the cells, as given them. 

Fre donia, is Be P. MILLER. 


—— o> @ oe 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Bee Notes from Kentucky. 


DEAR JOURNAL.—The honey yield has 
been very large here during the past season. 
[ prefer to raise bees rather than honey, as 
it is less trouble. Bees sell very readily 
here at a good price. Living in town I — 
keep but a few colonies at a time. I lik 
the Italians the lest ; they are good hone 7 
gatherers ; they work up all bits of comb 
that may be left about the hive. As to their 
gentleness, I see no difference between them 
and the blacks, but in all other points they 
certainly are superior. I have received by 
mail a ‘lve or more dollar queens from Dr. 
D. P. H. Brown, of Augusta, Ga. They all 
(e 4. Ce 4. hg three of the last ones) proved 
very satisfactory. The last one was intro- 
duced July 20th, and filled the hive full of 
beautiful yellow bees in sixty days, scarcely 
a black bee remaining. I received a dollar 
queen from Andrews & Vaughan, Colum- 
bia, Tenn.; it was introduced Sep.9. The 
aay honey yield this season, was taken by 
Dr. G. W. Martin; he got 100 ths. box honey 
and E00 ths. extracted, from4 hives. He made 
one artificial swarm at the end of the season. 
The JOURNAL comes regularly and is appre- 
ciated. Nearly all the honey gathered was 
in May, June, and July; the fall flowers 
were abundant, but failed a give honey. 

Mason Co., Ky. Wo. W. Lyncu. 
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How I Destroyed Moth-Millers. 


The moth-fly or brown —_ is our bee- 
enemy here, and this is how I managed it: 
The letter ' part of July, y Angee, and the 
first part of September, I took dishes con- 
taining vinegar and rain water and sweet- 
ened it. Set them on the hives at sundown 
or dusk; took them away at sunrise, and 
pinched all the millers in the dishes or on 
the sides of the hive. One morning I killed 
19; generally about halfa dozen. I killed 
hundreds of them during the season. Asa 
result, I see now (Oct.) no injury from this 
enemy, to those that are anything like 
strong. 

I ecalled to see a neighbor, and looked at 
his bees. I could see the moth-fly or miller 
on his hives, and worms crawling around. 
He said he had neglected them; and had 
lost two stands with the worms. I think 
they were queenless, and the —— got in 
and soon used them up. . PICKUP. 

Bureau Co., Il. 


> +> oe " 
For the American Bee Journal 


Natural vs. Unscientific Bee Culture. 


Having some ideas upon this subject dif- 
ferent from any I have seen advocated, I 
give them to the public, through the Jour- 
NAL. 

Effects certainly follow 
partments of nature. 
see the effects of 





causes in all de- 

In bee keeping we 
departure from their 
natural laws, in this ; that where a few bees 
are kept exclusively in a neighborhood in 
the old way, not mixed with bees kept in 
large quantities in movable frame hives, 
they winter well on their summer stands, 
without dysentery, or serious loss. But we 
have seen reports in the last few years, of 
apiarians starting with a few swarms which 
have done well for a few years, and after 
getting a quantity they have almost all died 
of dysentery and other ailments. 

Why ? not because of a large quantity in 
one place, except as they are affected by in- 
and-in-breeding, and improper ve ntilation. 
Not that the hone +y is different from what it 
used to be ; not because of cold winters, for 
they have been kept from the first se ttling 
of the country, without great loss in win- 
tering until late ly: but because of the loss 
of vitality caused by unscientific bee cul- 
ture. They are “doctored to death,” as 
Langstroth, (for whom I have the greatest 
respect) says. How “doctored to death 2” 
First, by dividing, or artificial sw: arming, 
which, as now practiced, causes the bees to 
raise a queen from a larvae, thereby making 
a gueen but little better than a worker, 
which they never do when raising queens 
for natural swarming, always taking an egg. 
This I deem the greatest cause of their de- 
terioration. 

Second, in and in breeding. 

Third, want of ventilation in wintering. 
I will explain my views upon these subjec ts 
in future articles. 

S. S. Bu Leg og D. 

Santa Clara Co., Cal., Nov. Ist, 1876. 


Note.—Just received a pamphlet from A. 
H. Hart, which I find embodies some of the 
same ideas in regard to queen raising. 
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Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Association. 


The ninth annual session of the Michigan 
Bee-Keepers’ Association convened in Kala- 
mazoo, Dec. 20, at 2 p. m.: Pres. Balch in 
the chair. There was a goodly number of 
the most noted bee-keepers of the state in 
attendance, notwithstanding the general 
complaint of hard times. After the comple- 
tion of a programme for the afternoon ses- 
sion the regular annual business was taken 
up. The minutes of the iast semi-annual 
session was approved. The Treasurer being 
absent his report was deferred until evening. 
‘The Secretary’s report showed the expenses 
incurred in procuring papers and circula- 
tion notices of the meeting to be $6.30. 





THE FIRST TOPIC 

was introduced by a short paper read by 
the Secretary from Mr. Will. M. Kellogg, 
on “Neatness in Bee-Keeping”’ recommend- 
ing order and system in the apiary, which 
was discussed as follows: 

James Heddon—I like the paper because 
it is practical ; but one needs much room to 
earry out the directions given. 

Pres. Balch — Where hives are set in 
straight rows the queens are liable to be 
lost. 

T. F. Bingham—Has any one present ex- 
perienced an unusual loss in queens this 
season ? 

James Heddnn— My house apiary has 
given me some experience in this direction. 
Entrances were painted of different colors, 
but I lost one-fourth of all my queens in fer- 
tilization. 

Dr. W. B. Southard — Have lost a good 
many queens, more than usual. 

T. D. Ward—My hives stand in a row and 
are painted of one color. Have lost an un- 
usual amount of queens. 

W. Bb. Southard—My hives were placed 
in straight, parallel rows also; eight feet 
apart in the row, and [ like the arrangement 
very much. 

Frank Benton—Once kept black bees in 
hives painted white, set in straight rows, 
and lost some queens. Related and instance 
where an old box-hive farmer’s ** luck’? was 
in proposition to the diversity of the posi- 
tion of the hives. Thought it due to queen: 
being lost when set compactly in straight 
rows. 

THE SECOND SUBJECT 

was then brought up by the reading of a 
paper by Hl. A. Burch on ** Various Matters” 
containing some observations on the house 
apiary and artificial comb-foundation. The 
Secretary also read a paper from Mr. J. P. 
Moore of Binghamton, N. Y., on ** Progress 
in Bee-keeping,” which had adirect bearing 
on the second topic—** The house apiary and 
comb-foundation.”” Mr. Moore criticised 
some of our modern inventions rather se- 
verely, though justly, taking the ground 
that their adoption was not an indication of 
true apistical progress. He agreed with the 
position formerly taken by some of the 
members of our own Association. We give 
the discussion of the subject as follows : 

James Heddon—I only disagree with Mr. 
Moore on mixing apiculture with other busi- 
ness. In all my “craziness” I never pro- 
posed to use box-hives unless I could sell 
my present fixtures. Opening hives and 
handling bees is not essential to success. 
In some cases I have had to manipulate 


movable frames, but could have performed 
_ same operations with box-hives in less 
ime. 

Pres. Balch—How could you do it quick- 
er 7 
James Hedden—By turning the hive over. 
Frank Benton—I can find a dozen queens 
quicker in movable frames than [ can 
“drum” out one stock. 

James Heddon—My sin has been in goin 
too fast. Now I go faster than ever. 
haven’t much use for honey-slingers, mova- 
ble-frames, queen-nurseries, nor the thou- 
sand-and-one other useless fixtures, so com- 
monly considered requisite. 

T. F. Bingham—Would it not be better to 
say—‘* d—n it’? 

James Heddon—Perhaps it would; though 
some fixtures are of value. 

Pres. Balch—How much extracted honey 
have you ny er this season ? 

James Heddon—More than of comb. Is 
that satisfactory ? 

Pres. Balch—Yes ; but why not produce 
comb-honey ? 

James Heddon—Because I am not fixed for 
it—not from choice. Could I have sold out 
ny entire establishment, I would have 
started a black-bee apiary in box-hives, and 
raise comb-honey exclusively. Last spring 
I started a new apiary six miles from home, 
and there 1 have raised comb-honey ; and 
I had no use whatever for an extractor. In 
my home apiary, everything is adapted to 
the production of extracted honey, and [ 
ean’t change in a day. 

T.F.Bingham—A good machanie with poor 
tools, will do a good job; but a poor mechan- 
ic with the best of tools cannot do it. Thera- 

idity with which the specialist manipu- 
ates hives is surprising to many. In Hed- 
don’s ‘“*bee-garden,”’ or in Bingham’s 
“ranch” fifty or a hundred hives are 
manipulated in a single day. This conven- 
tion has, like some of the bee-journals, done 
somethings which it ought to be ashamed of. 
By crying down patents, we discourage in- 
vention and progress. What we need is to 
invite competition. Bring in your inven- 
tions and implements and compare notes. 
Mr. Heddon can manage his box-hive, but 
it isn’t the common box-hive seen sitting 
around the country. 

James Heddon— My box-hive contains 
bars at the top, but yet it is more of a box- 
hive than Mr. Bingham’s, which Novice 
styles a box-hive. With the bars, I get 
straight combs, and by cutting combs at 
each end can remove any comb, if neces- 
sary, Which will be very rare. 

Dr. W. B. Southard—Would like to in- 
quire about handling bees in the house 
apiary. 

James Heddon—Where it becomes neces- 
sary to open a hive and string it around, 
there is some difficulty. Bees handle nicely, 
su far as stings are concerned. 

Secretary—Have your bees been unusual- 
ly cross the past season ? 

James eldest think they have been. 

Pres. Baleh—How do you remove combs 
from the box-hive ? 

James Heddon—Turn it over, cut the at- 
tachment to the hive, and take it out. 

Dr. W. B. Southard—What advantage has 
the box-hive ? 

James Ileddon—It is cheaper, can hive a 
swarm quicker, and perform any operation 
necessary in less time. 

Dr. W. Bb. Southard—My hive complete 
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costs adollar. I can take out a comb that 
is movable, much easier and quicker than 
I can turn the box-hive over. 

C. I. Baleh—For tarmers who winter out 
of doors, the box-hive is og yy d prefer- 
able, but for others who make it a specialty, 
the case is different. 

James Heddon—The Germans who lead 
the world in many of the sciences, use bar 
hives, and I can understand it now, though 
I could not formerly. 

Frank Benton—A perusal of the German 
bee journals convinces me, that the German 
methods of manipulation are too clumsy. 
The Germans are good theorists, but it takes 
a Yankee for practical work. 

A. C. Balch—In cutting combs honey will 


run and set bees to robbing. Why not use 
a movable frame? Bees will not build 
straight coinb: in the box bar-hive. Broth- 


er Heddon preaches one thing and practices 
another, I fear. 

James Heddon—I worked 48 of these same 
hives one season with excellent 
Would do it again, could I sell my movable 
combs. I never had such straight combs as 
in these same bar-hives. 

T. F. Bingham—lIts no trick to use a box- 
hive. Friend Heddon can do it without a 
doubt. I want to say a word about queens. 
A mother of a family is of prime importance 
to that family, whether the children live 90 
days or 90 years. Mr. Heddon’s loss of 
twenty-five per cent was a heavy one. My 
loss has been heavy also. Is such the gener- 
al experience of those present ? 

Secretary—Last season ny loss was some 


SuUCcCeSS. 


20 per cent., all yellow bees, on summer 
stands; hives placed promiscuously. This 
season have lost 4 per cent. in the house 


apiary. Think it greater in a poor season. 

C.1.Baleh—Mr. Bingham’s loss is probably 
caused by taking his bees South and having 
them “bull-dozed.’ 

T. F. Bingham—There are insects that 
prey upon bees and there may be a worse 
difficulty confronting us than the “bee- 
malady” or loss in wintering. A loss of 25 
per cent, is unusual,and seriously interferes 
with our surplus honey. We ean buy 
queens as friend Heddon did, but it comes 
too late for the season’s work. 


James Heddon—In my home 


apiary my 
loss was small. In establishing a new 


apiary I found I could not do everything, 
and to procure skilled labor is’ impossible. 
I do what pays best. 

Pres. Baleh—I think the loss is caused by 
their returning to the wrong hives, and be- 
ing destroyed by the bees. 

H. A. Knapp—I think it is caused by in- 
sects, Which have been uncommonly numer- 
ous the past season. 

T. F. Bingham—This has been a personal 
year. We have had a personal political 

sampaign, and the insects may have * fol- 
lowed suit. 

C. I. Baleh—Birds destroy many bees for 
the hone 2y, and may kill some queens. 

Pres. A. C. Balech—The woist bird on bees 
isa wartz-toad. A single one will keepa 
colony depopulated. 


James Heddon—He flies low and lights 
high. 

T. F. Bingham—lI have been interested in 
the bird discussion. Heretofore we have 
rather opposed farmer’s keeping bees, as 
they might = up our market for honey, 


but now would recommend all farmers to 
keep bees for birds and let us raise honey. 
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Dr. Southard—Have seen old birds catch 
and earry drones to their young. 

Dr. Southard—How far will bees go for 
honey? 

Hi. A. Knapp—Mine have been traced 414 
miles, the past season. Theyj,will hybridize 
5 miles apart. 

Pres. Balch—How long does it take them 
to make the journey? 

H. A. Knapp—Some little time, as they fly 
slowly when loaded. It takes a bee five 
minutes to load up, unless the honey is re- 
dueed. 

Frank Benton—So much desultory discus- 
sion impairs the value of our proceedings, 
and no creditable report can be made from 
it. Let us stick to one subject until it is ex- 
hausted. 

Secretary—I think that any one who ever 
attempted to report the proceedings of any 
body, can appreciate the force of Mr. Ben- 
ton’s suggestion. Adjourned to 744 P. M. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The Convention was called to order at 8 
o'clock. Pres. Balch in the chair. The 
first topic of the evening—“Surplus Honey” 
—was introduced by a paper from Rey. A. 
Salisbury, Camargo, Lll., who laid much 
stress on a shallow frame for box or comb 


honey. The discussion was opened by 

T. F. Bingham—History repeats itself. 
Some years ago a hive with a shallow 
frame was exhibited, here and was the 


laughing stock of those present. Now the 
shallow frame is heard of all over the coun- 





try. Mr. Root says Bingham has. a bi ud rec- 
ord—has lost lots of bees in and 
advises people to go slow. Well, I don’t 


know much about the shallow frames, but 
think they are preferable for all purposes. 

Julius Tomlinson—Does shading hives 
prevent swarming? 

Dr. A. S. Haskins—Can see no difference. 

Dr. Southard—My bees that were shaded 
did not swarm nearly as much as others. 

H. A. Knapp—T he sun prevents rapid 
work in surplus honey boxes. 

James Heddon—Have some colonies at 
home well shaded with apple trees; they 
swarm the same as those in the sun, but do 
not store as much honey. In my house 
apiary, where the bees are ‘shaded and cool, 
they swarm as badly as_ those left in the 
sun. Have had as much honey stored by 
swarms in deep hives as in those that con- 
tained shallow combs. Saw no difference 
in wintering. 

Dr. Haskins—Did your bees in the house 
apiary store more honey than those out? 

James Heddon—There has been no ap- 
preciable difference during the past season. 

. I. Baleh—Related an instance of a very 
large hive —6,000 cubie inches— yielding 
large amounts of surplus honey, while small 
hives gave but little. The large hives never 
failed. 

James Heddon—When a man never fails, 
I think him a humbug. 

Dr. Haskins—I had a 
never failed to give honey. 

T. F. Bingham—We all read the papers— 
they are a good thing. When a shower of 
honey occurs in any section of country, 
then we get a report from those peas who 
ean tell us how to geta big crop of honey. 
This year Michigan is dumb as a coffin nail. 


““bee-palace” that 


We can all tell just how to get honey when 
it rains honey. : 

Pres. Baleh—Don’t bees swarm more in a 
poor honey season? 
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T. F. Bingham—Yes, on the principle 
that ‘‘there’s mischief for idle hende to do.” 
When bees have nothing to do—no honey to 
gather—they breed rapidly and swarm. 

C. I. Baleh—Will not heat induce bees to 
swarm? 

T. F. Bingham—I am not aware of it. 
There’s no reason about bees. You can’t 
make bees work as ee tell them to; but 
they will follow out their instinct, which is 
much nearer right than man’s reason. 

Julius Tomlinson—Does a moderate in- 
crease of stock diminish the amount of sur- 
plus pone y? 

‘Es . Bingham—New stocks will produce 
the ik and best comb and honey. They 
are in the best possible condition for it. 

Pres. Baleh—Can get more honey from an 
apiary that is allowed to swarm. 


James Heddon—So can I with small 
hives, but not with large ones. 
T. F. Bingham—Will Mr. Benton state 


what effect the extreme heat of the South 
ate upon honey secretion? 

Frank Benton—Tennessee is not a good 
emi y section. With prolific queens we got 
a good amount of honey in the fall. 

T. F. Bingham—I always get the most 
honey when the nights are cool and the 
days are not too hot. The best honey lo- 
calities in our country are where the nights 
are short and cool. 

Frank Benton—The mountainous regions 
of the South are the best honey-producing 
localities of that section. 

T. F. Bingham—We never had so warm a 
season as the past,and never had such an 
abominable poor honey season. 

Secretary—How about Cuba and the is- 
lands south of Europe? 

T. F. Bingham—The nights are cool, and 
they also have a vegetation peculiar to the 
latitude. ‘ 

James Heddon—I got honey from white 
clover this season for the first time. Will 
acknowledge that my previous opinion was 
erroneous. 

H. A. Knapp—Buckwheat secreted with 
me this year, was a failure last year. 

Dr. Southard—Sowed buckwheat early 
for bees, but got no honey. Some sowed 
later gave a very little. Think my bees 
gathered honey this season from corn. 
When bees lay out from heat, raise the hive 
at the bottom. 

T. F. Bingham—Top ventilation does no 
good inthe summer. Ventilate at the bot- 
tom. 

Secretary—When bees lay out heavily, 
does it interfere with surplus honey? 

T. F. Bingham —Don’t think it does. 
They do it because they have nothing to do. 
The reason why Dr. Southard’s bees didn’t 
hang out was because there was honey in 
the fields to be gathered. 

See retary—My bees in the house apiaries 
would cluster over the whole sides of the 
building, yet they were the ones that stored 
the honey. 

Frank Benton—Mr. Muth’s bees are plac- 
ed upon the top of a building where they 
were very warm, but they do not swarm. 

i Ss Bingham—Bees do not swarm on 
the last end of a flow of honey. They can 
scent danger from afar. 

H. A. Knapp—I had a swarm come out on 
ee 14, that never gathered a pound 
of honey 

C. I. Balech—Have had swarms forced out 
by the heat in September by the quantity. 





Dr. Southard—Has any one present used 
a a nursery?” 

Secretary—Have one, but haven’t fired it 
up. Have introduced young queens just 
hatched with perfect success. Have even 
superseded queens in box hives by simply 
letting a just-hatched queen run in at the 
entrane e. 

F. Bingham—This will work with 
black bees, but very seldom with Italians. 

Mr. T. F. 3ingham then read a paper on 
“A picultural Progress,” being a review of 
bee-culture for the = thirty years, which 
ealled out some discussion of a general 
character. The subject of ‘ Humbugs’’ 
brought out many severe criticisms on Mr. 
A. J. Root’s method of doing business, from 
those present, it being claimed that he had 
misled more people and had been the 

cause of more failures than any other per- 
son in America. 

Adjourned until to-morrow, at 914 A. M. 

DECEMBER 21, 1876. 

Convention called to order at 9.30 a. m. 
President Balch in the chair. The Secretary 
stated -~ he had just received a paper from 
Mr. J. L. Davis,—Delhi, Mich, on * Surplus 
Honey.” which was read. He advocated 
the sy stem of using section frames for comb 
honey, — ud of boxes. 

P ~~] A. J. Cook.—It seems to me that 
frames for surplus honey should be talked 
up more, and boxes less. I can get bees to 
commence sooner in frames and they sell 
more readily in the Lansing market. 

James Heddor—The objection to frames 
is that the bees do not build the combs true 
in them; and in selling them you will break 
the. comb and have a sticky article to handle. 

Julius Tomlinson—Agreed with Mr. Hed- 
don’s views. 

Dr. Southard—During the past season, 
have tried both boxes and frames, and give 
the decided preference to the former. They 
sell better, and can get as much honey as in 
frames. The bees accept the boxes readily 
and 7 them nen, 

Prof. A. J. Cook—What was your amount 
of surplus? 

Dr. Southard—Fifteen hundred pounds, 
from 19 strong and 25 weak ones. 

James Heddon--I can perform the same 
amount of work with boxes in one day, that 

requires five days with frames. 

Prof. Cook— Mr. Davis has a large amount 
of honey in the Lansing market in small 
frames; they don’t leak; they look beauti- 
ful and sell res udily. Comb-foundation is a 
success with me. 

James Heddon—This question of box- 
honey interests me, as it bears directly upon 
dollars and cents. Have used wooden guides 
during the past season in the boxes, and 
they work so well that I shall discard guide- 
combs. Can get truer combs with less work. 

Julius Tomlinson—W ould it not be better 
to wax the wooden guides? 

James Heddon—Can see no benefit. 

Prof. Cook—We are on dangerous ground, 
I think. What our most experienced bee- 
keepers can do, cannot be done by us all. 
Some people can do what others cannot. 

Julius Tomlinson—Cut a saw-kerf in the 
ends of boxes, and they can be taken apart 
and the combs sold separately. 

C. I. Baleh—I will wager with any one 
that boxes with guide-combs will give fifty 
per cent more honey than boxes without. 

Dr. Haskins—My experience with guide- 
combs has developed nothing in their favor. 
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Frank Benton—Have tried both methods 
and prefer the guide-combs to the wooden 
guide. 

Dr. Southard—Have found it difficult to 
get straight combs in section frames; the 
queen is more liable to occupy them ; and 
could searcely sell them at all. Box honey 
sells readily. 

Julius Tomlinson—People want a choice 
article and are willing to pay for it. Box 
honey secures this. 

James Heddon—If I had an abundance 
of empty comb, I would use it; but not, if 
I must have the bees build it specially for 
the purpose. 

Prof. Cook—I move that it be the sense of 
this meeting that wooden guides are as effi- 
cient in securing straight ‘combs, as guides 
of honey comb. The vote was lost by two 
majority. 

James Heddon-—I move that it be the 
sense of this meeting that it is not profitable 
to raise comb expressly for guides to be used 
in surplus boxes. The motion was carried 
by two majority. 

Prof. Cook—I would move that all white 
drone-comb should be used as guides in sur- 
plus boxes. Carried on Also, 
that as much honey ean be produced in 
small boxes asin sectional frames. Carried 
by one majority. 

James Heddon—A choice piece of comb 
nicely tapered, for a guide will induce bees 
to commence sooner; but a flat, ragged 
piece will often delay them three or four 
days. In such cases the wooden guide is 
preferable. 

Prof. Cook then read an able paper on 
“Mistakes of Bee-Keepers, which received 
the closest attention. He also read a paper 
on the methods of preparing bees for winter 
at the Agricultural College, detailing the 
various experiments made there to ase ertain 
the cause of our losses in winter. 


Julius Tomlinson—Have had experience 
in burying bees in Wisconsin—succeeded 
well. 

James Heddon—We have decided that 
bees will swarm, and when they all winter, 
then we shall have bees on every acre of 
land in the country. 

Prof. Cook—Just what I want to see. 

James Heddon—But probably never will. 

T. F. Bingham—According to the general 
laws of fertilization, Prof. Cook’s bees that 
are manured the most heavily, will yield the 
largest crops. 

Frank Benton read a paper on “Bee-Cul- 
ture in the South.” The advantages and 
Ceanvenenns of the ‘“‘Sunny South,” were 

canvassed with the conclusion that with the 
single exception of wintering, the Northern 
latitudes were far prefe rable for bee- 
culture. The question to be decided is, will 
it pay to ship bees South in the fall and re- 
turn them in the Spring, in order to insure 
safé wintering? 

Shipping bees South for the purpose of 
wintering is expensive. <A year ago, it cost 
$300.00 to ship 160 colonies. This year a lit- 
tle less. Personal expenses must be added. 
Secured but little honey in fall, and when 
returned home in the Spring had to feed. 
There is also danger in shipping. It is a 
many sided question and needs further ex- 
perience to settle its practicability. 

Frank Benton— With an empty space 
above the frames, and an abundance of ven- 
tilation, there need be no loss in moving. 

The election of officers was then taken up 





with the following result: President—Prof. 
A. J. Cook, Lansing, Mich. Vice-President 
— Dr. W. B. Southard, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Secretary— H. A. Burch, South Haven, 
Mich. Treasurer—James Heddon, Dowagi- 
ac, Mich. 

Mr. Tomlinson’s resolution was adopted, 
extending the warmest thanks of this As- 
sociation to the people of Kalamazoo for 
the courtesy and hospitable treatment re- 
ceived at their hands; also to those who 
had furnished papers for this session. 

The Secretary moved that we elect as 
honorary members all who had sent us 
papers, that are not already members of the 
Association. Carried. After the transac- 
tion of some routine business, the Conven- 
tion ry yee to meet in Lansing, at the 
call of the Secretary. 

HERBERT A. BURCH, 


>> << ++ > 


Neatness in Bee Keeping. 


BEFORE THE 
ATION, DEC. 21 
Neatness inall things is to be commended. 
In all the walks of life, neatness gives a 
charm to everything we do. How much 
nicer a person appears who is always neat 
in his personal aifairs, and how much more 
we can enjoy their society, than one who is 
a sloven in all he does! I do not mean to be 
always “‘dressed up;” dandyism and fopish- 
ness are not neatness, by any means. A 
man may be very finely dressed and make a 
good appearance, and yet be a sloven in his 
private affairs. He is neat only to * show 
otf.” This neatness we should extend to all 
we do in bee-keeping, neat in our persons, 
so that in case we have visitors, as we all 
do, when we are working with our bees, 
handling combs, extracting honey, ete., they 
may not go away with the feeling that they 
do not want any of our honey, because we 
are so careless in regard to clean hands, 
clean tools, ete. We must guard our reputa- 
tion as the cream of success. Nearly all of 
us can get the honey, but not every one can 
sell it readily in these days of so many adul- 
terations. Neatness is one point in getting 
and keeping a good reputation; honey neatly 
put up in bottles, jars, boxes, or frames, sells 
very much better, than the carelessly put up 
honey, while an article neatly and tastefully 
labeled adds much to its attractiveness, while 
all combined adds the value to our pockets. 
We must see to it that our extractors, tools, 
frames and boxes, are kept and used in 
clean places. 

Then in regard to our hives and yards. 
It is but a few moment’s more work to set a 
hive in perfect line with its fellows, and 
then how much more pleasant to look at. 
To a person with a true eye to the beauty 
of uniformity, it is a real annoyance to see 
hives looking like a hastily thrown together 
rail fence, facing all points of the compass 
in the same row, even if there has been an 
attempt to make a row of them; some hives 
tipping to the front, the next back, others 
endwise, this way and that, making the 
yard look as though the bee-keeper(?) had 
sailed over his y ‘ard in a balloon, sown his 
hives broade¢ ab and then tried to rake them 
into straight rows with the anchor. Put 
the hives in straight rows, even if the rows 
face different ways, and tip them all a little 
to the front to carry off water from the en- 
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trance and to keep rain from beating in. 
Keep your yard clean, free from high weeds 
and grass, which are a sad bother to the 
bees, and when dry a danger, from fire. 

How few Apiaries do we go into where 

we find the hives free and clean in this re- 
spect. I have been into yards where the 
oor bees had to alight on the top of the 
lives and crawl down the front to the en- 
trance, the grass being so thick that they 
could get in no other way. 

Grass and weeds are fine hiding -places 
for mice, insects, toads, ete., where they can 
come forth to work on the bees and their 
proceeds. It also makes damp hives, moldy 
combs. and diseased bees. 

We have our hives on legs, seven inches 
high, with an alighting board reaching from 
the ground to the entrance. Our chickens 
roam at will around and under the hives and 
woe to the bug, miller or mouse, who dares 
come into their domain,:for their sharp eyes 
detect every one. 

All the hives should have one good coat 
of paint at least once a year, which can be 
done on cool days when the bees do not fly 
without changing the bees over to do it, anc 
it adds to the neatness of the yard, besides 
preserving from the effects of the weather. 

Then brother bee-keepers, let us all be 
neat in bee-keeping as one of the effects to 
bring the science up to the standard it 
should occupy. ViLL. M. KELLOGG. 


—_-— se) —_ 


Bee Notes from Iowa. 
We are located in the s. w. corner of 
lowa, bounded on the west by the Big Mud- 
dy, (Mo. River), with a loose soil from 100 
to 0 feet deep, so says our geologist. I 
have never been down that far, but have 
spaded 80 feet, and found itcorrect. Alsike 
and white clover do not do well here; the 
soil is too loose and open, in my opinion. We 
have two rivers running through the county, 
from the valley of these our bees gather 
considerable honey in the fall. The county 
is mostly prairie and newly settled, conse- 
quently not blessed with as many blooming 
orchards as some other sections of the 
county. There is considerable of basswood 
in the groves that yields honey some sea- 
sons. I am two miles from the nearest bass- 
wood timber, and within a radius of three 
miles there are more stocks of bees than 
there are linn trees, still my stocks gathered 
about 30 lbs. per colony the past season. 
There were several thousand pounds of 
honey raised this year in this county; all 
consumed near home, I believe. I find a 
ood many prejudiced against extracted 
10ney; the fact is, they believe that if it is 
not in the comb it is adulterated. A short 
time since I asked a lady to buy some ex- 
tracted honey, when she informed me that 
she had a receipt for making honey. But 
whenever I get a customer to use extracted 
honey one season, I then have him cured of 
his prejudice. I have never shipped an 
honey. I had no success this season with 
box-honey ; our fall honey, this season, is 
of superior quality, very thick and candied 
already. We have, what we call ‘ The Fre- 
mont Co. Bee Keepers’ Association,’ and be- 
cause you do not see our proceedings in 
print you must not consider that we do or 
say nothing ; the fact is we ‘“‘keep our light 
under a bushel.” Ep. WELLINGTON. 
Fremont Co., Iowa, Nov. 2, 1876. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Single subscriber, one year 
Two subscribers, sent at the same time....... 3.! 
Three subscribers, sent at the same time ..... ! 
Six subscribers, sent at the same time 
All higher clubs at the same rate. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
184 Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 














ADVERTISING RATES. 


SPACE. | 





1 Mo.|2 Mos'3 Mos/6 Mos| 1 Year. 
|$ 2 00'$ 3 00 $ 4 00'$ 7 00/$ 12 00 

3 00! 450) 600] 1000) 18 00 

Inches 50} 6 00} 8 00] 13.00) 23 00 
Inches ..... 8 50! 11 50} 18 00} 33 00 
10 50) 14 00] 23 00} 40 00 
14 50) 18 00) 33 00} 60 00 
18 00) 21 50) 4% 80 00 
25 00) 40 00} 60 00} 115 00 

| 35 00) 50 00/ 90 00} 150 00 


Less than one inch, 20 cents per line. 

Next page to reading matter and last page ef 
cover, double rates. 

Bills of regular Advertising, payable quarterly, 
if inserted three months or more. If inserted for 
less than three months, payable monthly. Tran- 
sient advertisements. cash in advance. We adhere 
strictly to our printed rates. 

Address all communications and remittances to 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
184 Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Special Notices. 


We will sell single copies for 20 cents 
each. 

Specimen copies and canvassing docu- 
ments, sent free, upon application. 


Additions to clubs once formed may be 
made at any time, at club rates, without 
regard to the number sent. 


No special authority is needed for a 
person to form clubs. All that is neces- 
sary is to secure the names and remit the 
money. 


Subscribers wishing to change their 
post-office address, should mention their 
old address, as well as the one to which 
they wish it changed. 


Remit, for safety to all, by post office 
money order, registered letters, bank draft, 
made payable to Thomas G. Newman, so 
that if the remittance be lost, it can be 
recovered. 

JOURNALS are forwarded until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the publisher 
for their discontinuance, and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made as required 
by law. 

Please write names and post-office ad- 
dress very plain. Very often men forget 
to give their post-office, and quite often a 
man dates his letter from the place where 
he lives, when the paper is to be sent to 
some other office. 
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3ARLOW & CHURCHWELL, have sent us a 
postal card on business, but failing to give 


their address, we must wait for that essen- | 


tial element before we can attend to it. 
Will they please write again, and state 
their Post-Office, County and State, and it 
shall receive attention. 


> + + 





tS Winter is the time to “read up” on | 


bee-culture, and all who expect to be suc- 


cessful should spend the time to profit, by | 


studying the subject to the best of their 
ability. 


ee — 


{Ss Those who wish Demorests’ Monthly | 


Magazine with the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL for 1877 can get both for the small sum 
of $4.00; thereby saving one dollar. 


————-—_ > > <a + eC _ 


(@s~ The only safe way to send money by | 
mail is to get the letter registered, or pro- | 


cure a money order or draft. We cannot be 
responsible for money lost, unless these 
precautions are taken. Then it is at our 
risk, and if lost we will make it good to the 
sender, but not otherwise. 


———_— ee @ #e3« — — 





(as~ The proceedings of the Ky. B. K. As- | 


sociation was duly received from the Secre- 
tary, but by an oversight was put into a 
pigeon-hole and overlooked till this issue 
was too full to admit them. Will appear in 
next number. 





(s"We employ no traveling agents, de- 


pending entirely upon local club agents and | 
our volunteer friends generally, to keep up | 


our circulation. 
-- — —~—> ++ <a -+ oe ———_——— 
ts Any of our subscribers who wish to 
present a copy of the AMERICAN BEE JoUR- 
NAL toa friend for the year 1877, can do so 


by sending us one dollar and the name and | 


address. 


{3 Read our list of Premiums for getting 
up clubs. 
January 31, 1877—in order to encourage 
agents to work for the best premiums. 








( The Ohio and Texas Land Co. turns 
out to be a “‘swindle;” at least so says the 
P. M. at Mineral City, Texas. The adv’t. 
was sent us by a advertising agent in Cin- 


cinnati, and we supposed it all right or | 


would not have published it. 
Oe | 

We do our readers a favor by directing 
their attention to that most valuable practi- 
cal journal, the American Agriculturist, 
which is just now entering upon its 36th 
year. It is packed full of useful informa- 





tion, that cannot fail to be very helpful to 
every family, and to every man whatever 
his calling, and whether residing in City, 
Village or Me mp’ A We supply it and THE | 

OURNAL for 1877 for $3.15. | 


AMERICAN BEE 


We have extended the time to | 





BEE JOURNAL. 


Our Premiums for Clubs. 


A. G. Hill has sent us one of his Gas Pipe 
Extractors to be presented to the person 
sending in the largest club of new subscrib- 
ers to THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL be- 
fore January 31, 1877. The Extractor is 
light and extremely simple. We will pay 
the express charges, so that it shall be 
‘“‘without charge” to the recipient. 

D. A. Pike will present one of his beauti- 
ful Albino Queens—whose progeny will be 
one-half Italians and one-half Albinos—to 
the getter up of the second largest club of 
subscribers. The Albino will be sent, post- 
paid, May 1, 1877. 

We will add the following: 

For the third largest list, we will send a 
tested Italian queen in ys 1877. 

For the fourth largest list, we will send 
500 young tulip trees (4 to 8 inches high) in 
April or May, 1877. 

‘or the fifth largest list, we will give a 
copy of THE AMERICAN BEE JOLRNAL for 
1877, post-paid. 

For the sixth largest list we will send, 


poor: a copy of Vol. I. of THE AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, bound. 


See our club rates on page 35 of this is- 
sue. Names and money can be sent in as 
received, mentioning that you wish to com- 
pete for the prizes, and we will open an ac- 
count accordingly. Work should be com- 
menced at once. 


Three Numbers Free! 


By an arrangement with the manufactur- 
ers of the ABBOTT POCKET MICROSCOPE 
we are able to make the following remark- 
able offer to new subscribers: 

To give those who are unacquainted with 
the merits of our paper an opportunity to 
try it before becoming regular subscribers, 
we propose to send three numbers of THE 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL “on trial” and 
THE ABBOTT POCKET MICROSCOPE, des- 
cription of which will be found in our ad- 
vertising columns, for $1.50, the PRICE OF 
THE MICROSCOPE ALONE, and thus get the 
JOURNAL for three months practically free. 
The Microscope alluded to is the most com- 
plete thing of the kind we ever saw, and 
can be made valuable in many ways, be- 
sides being a constant source of amusement 
and instruction. Send in your orders. 

Oe OHO 

We will present 100 tulip trees to any 
person sending one or more new sub- 
scribers for 1877. See Club Rates on 
page 35. The trees will be from 4 to 8 
inches high, and will be sent in Novem- 
ber or May, as desired. Those desiring 
these trees must mention them when 
sending in subscriptions. 














